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“Ahoy, how eee " 


There's smooth sailing ahead 
when you forward your past- 
due accounts receivable for 





Collectrite service. Trained col- 
lectors collect your money and 
retain the debtors’ goodwill for 
your firm. Make certain your 





credit department avoids stormy 
financial seas by using this eth- 
ical collection service. Look for 
the office in your area that dis- 
plays the seal shown at the 
bottom of this page. 
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“Truth in Lending’ Bill 
Unworkable and Difficult to Enforce 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 
United States Senator from Utah 


(Written especially for The CREDIT WORLD.) 


URING THE PAST two sessions of Congress much 

attention has been given to a bill introduced by 
Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois which would require 
every retailer to inform the customer of the “simple 
annual interest” involved in every credit transaction. 

Hearings are now in progress before the Production 
and Stabilization Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency.® 

It has been reported that the Administration next year 
will make this bill a part of its priority legislation, which 
means that the prestige and power of the White House 
will be thrown behind it, and that every effort will be 
made to force it through Congress. 

Such pressure is hard to withstand, and if this happens 
I am sure that we will have a heated battle over this 
highly controversial bill during the 1962 session of Con- 
gress. Because the bill is so far-reaching in its effects, and 
because it will involve every retailer in America who sells 
on credit, I think it is important that the public under- 
stand exactly what is at stake. This is especially true since 
the bill is so completely misleading—right from its title 
(“the Truth in Lending Bill”) to its provisions it will do 
exactly the opposite to what it is supposed to do. 

The bill is based upon a highly debatable premise—that 
the amount of credit now being used is excessive, and that 
this threatens economic stability. The bill states: 

“Economic stabilization is threatened when credit 
is used excessively for the acquisition of property and 
service. The excessive use of credit results frequently 
from a lack of awareness of the cost thereof to the user. 

It is the purpose of this Act to assure a full disclosure 

of such cost with a view to preventing the uninformed 

use of credit to the detriment of the national econ- 
omy.” 

It is interesting to note that during the hearings on 
this bill this contention was not supported. On the con- 
trary, it was demonstrated that consumer debt has shown 


* Note: Hearings started July 17 and are expected to continue 
for two weeks. 


a very stable relationship to Gross National Product and 
personal disposable income during recent years. 

Instead of discussing such fundamental questions as 
this, the proponents of the bill confined themselves to pre- 
senting shocking stories about exploitation of the consumer 
by unscrupulous retailers. Interestingly enough, most of 
the cases presented involved plain fraud and deception 
which would not be covered by this legislation, and which 
are very adequately covered by existing legislation. 

As was brought out during the hearings, the “Truth 
in Lending” bill would be incredibly difficult to comply 
with and equally difficult to enforce. The bill requires the 
retailer to inform the customer of what the finance charges 
are at the time the purchase is made. Certainly he has a 
right to know, and most states now have laws requiring 
that he be informed. But the Douglas bill contains a pro- 
vision found in no state law: it requires that the finance 
charge be stated in terms of a “simple annual rate.” 

To calculate a “simple annual interest” rate on each 
transaction made by a hardware store or « service station 
or any similar enterprise would make it fantastically 
difficult to carry on business. The veason for this, as 
brought out during the hearings, is that “simple interest” 
isn’t simple. 

Few contracts today run for an even year, with pay 
ments to be made in equal instalments at equal time 
intervals. They are generally written for periods longer 
or shorter than a year, with payments weekly, bi-weekly 
or monthly, and often with no payment for the first month 
or two of the contract, or with other variations, all of which 
affect the interest rate and make the computation of that 
rate extremely complex 

During last year’s hearings, one witness presented the 
following example of this complexity, which proved very 
dismaying to several witnesses and some members of the 
committee: 

A man, caught in an emergency, wants to buy a $20 
batterv at a gas station, and wants to pay for it on time 


The carrying charge is $2. He buys the battery on a 
Turn to “Unworkable,” pa 


ge 13.) 
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Numerous CAPABLE AND DEDICATED LEADERS have 
contributed to the success and growth of the National Retail Credit 


Association. Many of them still retain responsible positions and each year, 





their ranks are supplemented by new men of vision and ability. 


With almost a half century of service, the National Retail Credit 
Association has earned the support of our people. The vision of the 
pioneers has been justified. Yet, ‘the past is but prologue’. Therefore, 
“with hats off to the past and coats off to the future’’, we go forward. 


The future both offers and demands much of us. While basically, 
we face many of the same problems as did our fathers, yet in a true sense, 
each year brings new responsibilities. Credit problems are never finally 
solved; they reappear in new forms and their solution requires our best 
thought and most careful judgment. 


The rewards of consumer credit are gratifying. Many types of 
business and service organizations find in it, their greatest earnings. 
Its advantages accrue to the credit granter and masses alike. Through it, 
common men now enjoy opportunities formerly denied even to men of wealth 
and high position. 


With a real sense of responsibility, yet of great opportunity, I 
. have accepted the role of your president for the ensuing year. The. 
values of consumer credit are tremendous, but it must be used with 
discretion. Through the faithful performance of our duties, we shall go 
forward. 


PRESIDENT, National Retail Credit Association 
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Consumer Credit Outlook 
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Consumer Instalment Credit, by Holder and Type of Credit Consumer Instalment Credit Extended and Repaid, and 


Estimated amounts outstanding, in millions of dollars) hanges in ¢ redit Outstanding 
In millions of dollars) 





Increase or decrease ( Other 
T ype of credit and May 31, during 7 Auto- consumer and Personal 
institution 1961 Total mobile poets modern pt 
May May Year ended a 


paper ane ization 
1961 1960 May31,1961 — loans 


Repair 


Total 1,002 Without seasonal 


adjustment 


Commercial banks 776 865 Credit extended 


Sales finance companies 1961—May 4,2 1,461 

Credit unions April 3,765 1,247 

Consumer finance : 2% 1960. May 375 1,658 
companies Ads 

Other financial institutions 


Credit repaid 
Retail outlets 


1961—May 419 
April 3,835 312 

Automobile paper 1960 May 3, 397 

Commercial banks 

Sales finance companies 

Other financial institutions 

Automobile dealers 


Seasonally ad justed 
Credit extended 
1961—May ’ 315 ; 168 
April ‘ 2 ,145 157 
1960 May 256 a3; 170 190 
Other consumer goods paper 
Credit repaid 
Commercial banks 3,1! § 5 1961 od q 4 1,365 1,148 160 
Sales finance companies April 1,388 1,186 156 
Other financial institutions 1960 = 1,402 1,126 153 
Department stores 2 Increase or decrease in outste 
Furniture stores . 5 c redit, seasonally ad justed 
Household appliance } May 27 1 8 
April 
ist qtr 
mo. av 
4th qtr. 
mo. av 
3rd qtr 
mo. av 
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Ist qtr. 
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stores 
Other retail outlets 


Repair and modernization 
loans 


Commercial banks 
Sales finance companies 


Other financial institutions 18 


Personal loans 3 104 








Se neg at ial banks ’ rig * 30 Includes adjustment for differences in trading days 
Sales finance companies ~~ ‘ 8 m+ - Seasonally adjusted changes in outstandings derived by subtracting credit 
Other financial institutions j 7 66 5: repaid from credit extended 
NOTE:— Estimates of instalment credit extended and repaid are based on 
and consumer finance companies by information from accounting records of retail outlets and financial institutions 
type of credit are included with figures for other financial institutions and include finance, insurance, and other charges covered by the instalment 
. ‘ contract. Renewals and refinancing of loans, repurchases or resales of 
Figures by type of retail outlet are shown below under the relevant types instalment paper, and certain other transactions may increase the amount 
of credit of both credit extended and credit repaid without adding to the amount of 
Includes mail-order houses credit outstanding. 














Estimates of loans at credit unions 
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Changes in Department Store Sales and Accounts Receivable Short- and Intermediate-Term Consumer Credit Outstanding 


Estimates, in millions of dollars 








Percentage change from: 
Increase or decreas 
May 31, 1961 crease } ogee 
Month Year ha ; May 31 

ago T ype of Credit 1961 | May ; 
Year ended 


Sea. May31, 1961 


Sales during month: Total y f Unadj Adj 
Cash ‘ 5 
Charge ‘ 
Instalment ree r Instalment credit, total 42,127 139 7 1,002 


Accounts receivable, end of month Automobile paper 7.242 § 189 
Charge ‘ Other consumer goods 
Instalment | : paper 10,602 7 263 





Repair and modernization 
loans 2,943 


Collection Ratios and Percentage Distribution of Sales acai tain 





P » May Apr May Noninstalment credit, 
May 31, 1961 1961 1961 1960 total 
Collection ratios': Charge accounts 48 44 4 Single-payment loans 
Instalment accounts 15 14 b Charge accounts! 

Service credit 
Percentage distribution of sales 

‘ash 4: 43 4 Total consumer credit 
Charge : 42 : 

Instalment § | 15 

















‘Includes amounts outstanding on service station and miscellaneous 
‘Collections during month as a percentage of accounts receivable credit-card accounts and home-heating oil accounts, which totaled $430 
beginning of month. million on May 31, 1961 
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What Business 
Can Expect 


From the New Frontier 


(An address at the 47th Annual International Consumer Credit 
Conference, Miami Beach, Florida, June 5, 1961.) 


ONG AGO I resolved not to 
let myself get tied too securely 
to a speech topic announced weeks 
in advance. This is such a chang- 
ing world and the items in which 
any specific audience might be ex- 
pected to have interest so rapidly 
fluctuate that I like to procrastinate 
until the last possible minute. This 
is an annoyance, of course, to well- 
organized committees —such as 
yours—who like to get all the loose 
ends buttoned up and an advance 
program in the mail long before the 
meeting. 

I once accepted an invitation to 
speak before a group of 600 South- 
ern women. When I accepted the 
invitation, the committee asked for 
the title of my remarks so they 
could be listed on the program. 
But the speech was months away 
and I was content to put it off. 
When one of the girls on my staff 
had nothing else to do, she would 
nag me for a title. After many 
fruitless attempts, she caught me 
on one of our busiest days with her 
perpetual question, “What are you 
going to talk about?” and I an- 
swered impatiently and facetiously, 
“I'm going to tell them how the 
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cow ate the cabbage,” and made a 
mental note that I really must give 
serious consideration to the ques- 
tion before the day was out. My 
next thought of the approaching 
speech was when I received an ad- 
vance copy of the dinner program 
listing as my title, “How the Cow 
Ate the Cabbage!” I have never 
been harder pushed in making any 
speech than in my attempt to make 
my material on that occasion fit 
the title. The audience I faced that 
night was an extremely interesting 
one. It consisted of 600 women 
who wanted only one thing from 
me, an answer to the question 
“How did the cow eat the cab- 
bage?” 


Business and New Frontier 


But, despite my urge to tell you 
today about the cabbage-eating 
habits of cows, I have agreed in- 
stead to talk on the subject of 
“What Business Can Expect From 
the New Frontier.” 

After nearly six years inside the 
White House under another admin- 
istration, you may very well suspect 
that I have come to feed you sour 
grapes. This is not the case and I 


ROBERT KEITH GRAY 


Vice President, Hill and Knowlton, 
Washington, D. C. 


hope you will not be disappointed. 
Certainly I am aware that I am on 
the “outside” these days. The re- 
alization that I had left a career in 
government and resumed a career 
in business was brought home 
sharply on the day following the 
inaugural. When I walked into my 
new office just two blocks from the 
White House, I found waiting for 
me the first batch of mail that had 
been forwarded to me from 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Stamped 
letter was this Post 
Office cancellation: “Notice—Aliens 
must register during January.” 


across each 


Seriously, after two and a half 
months of last acts and nostalgic 
goodbyes, most of us at my former 
mailing address found ourselves 
looking forward to January 20 like 
a kid waiting for Christmas. And 
my hope today is that when I con- 
clude my comments you will be 
able to say that they were objec- 
tive and made without undue prej- 
udice. I think you will find that you 
and I have a great deal more in 
common as fellow businessmen 
than we might have if our only 
common denominator were mem- 
bership in the same political party. 


There is one common thread run- 





ning through the high activity in 
the nation’s capital. Whether it be 
businessmen worrying about the 
opinion of consumers, industry con- 
cern over an anti-business attitude 
on the part of government, the ad- 
ministration worrying about its 
popularity with the public, or the 
government as a whole concerned 
about its international prestige, 
there is this common thread in the 
new state of frantic activity — at 
every level there is a sincere desire 
to protect or change the projected 
image—a conscious application of 
sound public relations. 

Recently Senator Philip Hart of 
Michigan, head of the anti-trust 
subcommittee, gave a speech in St. 
Louis in which he said: “For the 
most part (the New Frontiersmen ) 
are men who still have small chil- 
dren; and also for the most part 
they lack the incomes of the now 
departed captains of industry and 
the financial world who so recently 
occupied the seats of federal power. 
The New 
tually shopped in crowded super- 
market aisles; have tried to and 
despaired of comparing prices; 
have wrung out diapers by hand 
when the automatic washer breaks 


Frontiersmen have ac- 


down and the serviceman does not 
come. Why do I mention these 
facts?” the Senator went on. “Be- 
cause I think they suggest that the 
poor, miserable, battered, befud- 
dled consumer is about to come 
into his own in Washington. He is 
not on the outside looking in; he is 
the (new ) Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission; he is on top in 
the Department of Agriculture, he 
is rampant throughout the whole 
executive branch of Government.” 
“In short,” the Senator said, “we 
are embarking on an in-depth study 
of the shoddy, the shabby, the 
meretricious, the deceitful and 
misleading practices of the market- 
place.” 

From the White House have 
come rumors that President Ken- 
nedy will soon establish an office 
to protect the consumer's interests. 
The proposal stems from a pledge 
made by candidate Kennedy on 


November 5, 1960, in which he 
promised to appoint a White House 
Consumer Counsel. If a Depart- 
ment of Consumers or a Consumer 
Council is established in the gov- 
ernment, it will mark the second 
time such a venture has been tried. 
In the early 1940's, the wartime 
Office of Price Administration had 
a section representing consumers. 
There has never, of course, been a 
consumers office on a scale such as 
currently planned. 

Senator Kefauver, at a 1960 
meeting of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council, outlined the tenets of his 
bill to establish a Department of 
Consumers. He re-introduced his 
bill on April 20 this year and the 
prospects of its passage must not 
be discounted, for it was intro- 
duced with the support of 16 co- 
sponsoring Senators. In the re- 
marks he made to the Senate upon 
introduction of his bill, Senator Ke- 
fauver made it quite clear he looks 
on the measure as a means to legal- 
ize price controls. Noting the con- 
tinued rise in consumer price in- 
dices, Kefauver maintained that we 
could stop inflation by stemming 
price increases at the retail level. 
His proposal would trap the busi- 
nesses of America between a fixed 
retail price and the increasing costs 
of labor and raw materials. The 
result would be the heaviest con- 
ceivable depressant on the econ- 
omy. 


Robert Keith Gray 


I know of no businessmen who 
oppose legislation or regulations 
required to protect the consuming 
public of which, after all, each of 
us is a part. Some of the best leg- 
islation to protect the members of 
the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion has not only had the backing 
of the Association but has come 
about as a result of the Associa- 
tion’s insistence. The biggest pro- 
ducers in the country are also 
among our biggest consumers. It 
is one thing to protect the con- 
suming public and quite another 
to open the chasm between pro- 
ducers and consumers. Protecting 
the good will and the buying power 
of the consumer will never be of as 
much concern to the governmental 
bureaucrat as to the businessman 
to whom that customer represents 
the necessary ingredient for the 
This 


may be a good time to remind our- 


continuation of his business. 


selves that the best protection we 
can be given as consumers is free 
competition and the consumers 
free choice. And it is never un- 
timely to remind ourselves that the 
highest standard of living ever en- 
joyed by any people in the entire 
history of civilization has not re- 
sulted from the efforts of a federal 
bureaucracy. 

Senator Douglas of Illinois has 
introduced called the 
“truth in lending bill.” In addition 
to full disclosure provisions which 
this bill would make law, it is sig- 
nificant to point out who would 


feel its effects most strongly that 


what he 


the bill carries on its front cover a 
declaration of purpose. It is highly 
significant to you that in the eight- 
line declaration of purpose, the 
originator and the 19 other Sena- 
tors who co-sponsor the bill with 
him, saw fit to reference the phrase 
“excessive use of credit” three dif- 
ferent times. 

Senator Bennett of Utah, in crit- 
icizing the Douglas bill, called it 
the “case of the cross-eyed credit 
controls” because its stated objec- 
tives look toward one goal and its 
key provisions toward another. In 
launching his bill in the Senate, 
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Senator Douglas used several ex- 
amples heavy of emotional appeal 
but very light of appropriateness 
and support of the legislation he 
has proposed. Every one of the 
lurid examples he used involved 
fraud or other crimes which are al- 
ready fully punishable by state and 
local law. 

More than for the provisions it 
contains, however, the bill con- 
cerns me and should concern every- 
one because of the anti-business 
bias with which it was obviously 
written and the apparent belief of 
its backers that businessmen must 
be immoral or they would not be 


businessmen. 


Recent Appointments 

Many of the more recent ap- 
pointments in Washington have 
sent numbing chills down the 
spines of many businessmen. The 
new chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission was formerly General 
Counsel for the Kefauver Commit- 
tee. That Rand 


Dixon, in a recent statement said 


chairman, Paul 
“Congress enacted a general 
statute leaving it to the Commis- 
sion to apply the law. . . .” Consid- 
ering Mr. Dixon’s activities on be- 
half of the Kefauver Committee, 
his liberal interpretation of the 
statutes under which he operates 
as chairman of the important-to- 
business committee is sobering in- 
deed to those sections of business 
his Commission regulates. 

Joseph C. Swidler was recently 
nominated to chairmanship of the 
Federal Power Commission. At a 
confirmation hearing before the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, Mr. Swidler told 
members regulatory agencies 
should initiate cases to keep rates 
down, even if they had received 
no complaints. 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., newly- 
appointed special assistant to the 
President, recently authored a 
booklet whose title explains why 
ts contents are disconcerting to 
He called it, “The Big 
Private 


business. 
Decision: Indulgence or 


National Power.” 
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The current issue of Nation's 
Business, in speaking about White 
House plans for wage-price inter- 
vention, adds up the current com- 
ments of the President’s closest ad- 
visers and comes to this conclusion: 
“Ahead is the greatest peacetime 
attempt to regiment prices, wages 
and union-management bargaining 
since the Blue Eagle recovery days 
of the early 1930's.” 

The Washington Report of the 
Advertising Federation of America 
also analyzes the concepts under 
which Mr. Kennedy’s top economic 
advisers operate. According to the 
Report, this group believes the in- 
dividual forces of private enter- 
prise in this country can do their 
best under strict government con- 
trol. 

The same day President Kennedy 
spoke before the Industrial Con- 
ference and invited business to join 
in a full partnership with Govern- 
ment, 


Udall 


“vigorous” plan to increase public 


Secretary of the Interior 


issued what he termed a 


power. 

Senator Joe Clark in a speech in 
the Mid-west said “We must be 
ready to recognize that it is no 
longer necessarily true that that 
government is best that governs 
least.” In the same speech Senator 
Clark ‘said it is possible that the 
growing domestic problems in our 
country have eclipsed the further 
usefulness of the state and local 
governments. 


Lobbying and Propaganda 

In Ohio, last month, the district 
collector of internal revenue dis- 
allowed 1% million dollars of insti- 
tutional advertising sponsored by 
the Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
advertisements 


pany. The were 


disallowed because the district col- 


lector found them “lobbying and 
propaganda” even though they did 
not so much as mention a political 


party, a political candidate, or a 
specific piece of legislation. Among 
the advertisements that were dis- 
allowed were one dealing on the 
results of inflation, one on the need 


for a balanced budget, one on the 


dangers of international commu- 
nism, and one of the true meaning 
of Christmas. 

One legislator has proposed that 
we should have a government 
Credit Burea 
all the req! 


which would issue 

' forms making 
copies availabe state and local 
governments. 

This is the trend in government 
today, and if you think I take pleas- 
ure in it as a partisan, you under- 
estimate the strength of my con- 
victions as a conservative business- 
man. 

Assuming that I may have ana- 
lyzed correctly some of the prob- 
lems which upset us, let us speak 
for a moment about some of the 
actions which you and I can take 
to maximize our effectiveness in 
dealing with our government and 
in putting across to it the economic 
philosophies in which we believe. 
First of all, we must gear our think- 
ing not just to a change in the times 
but to a change in the personalities 
who represent us in the nation’s 
capital. In the last administration 
most of the Presidential assistants 
were business-oriented if not ac- 
tually drawn from the business 
community. By June 5, 1953, Eisen- 
hower had had appointments with 
almost 50 businessmen. During the 
same period this year, President 
Kennedy: has seen less than 10. 
Many times, however, perhaps in 
an attempt to avoid the criticism 
that they were pro-business, the 
men of the last administration, in- 
cluding President Eisenhower, 
leaned over backwards or gave 
forces opposing business the ben- 
efit in the close decisions. The per- 
centage of Phi Beta Kappa keys 
has never been higher in the new 
Mr. Kennedy has 
brought into the White House a 


administration. 


league of academicians whose high 
intellect we must hope will be a 
substitute for administrative experi- 
ence. Into his Cabinet he has also 
brought men quite different from 
their Republican counterparts. 
From the top far down to the bot- 
tom there are scores of new person- 
alities in Washington today. 





Most, of course, are the equal of 


their predecessors in integrity, in- 


telligence, and determination to do 
the right thing by our country, but 
each is as different from the man 
he succeeds as any two strong per- 
sonalities are different from each 
other. Each will be receptive to 
different approaches and ideas, 
each will have his own preferred 
ways of doing business. 

Some examples: although Gov- 
ernor Ribicoff could hardly be more 
liberal than Secretary Fleming, you 
will find both his background and 
his personality as different as day 
from night. 

Although Adlai Stevenson has, in 
my opinion, been well placed for 
maximum use of his talents, you 
will find him as different from 
Cabot Lodge as Lodge was differ- 
ent from his successor in the Eisen- 
hower Administration, Ambassador 
Wadsworth. 

Governor Hodges, the new Sec- 
retary of Commerce, brings the 
comparative conservatism you 
would expect in a man 20 years 
older than the average at the new 
Cabinet table. 

You will find Governor Free- 
man’s personality completely unlike 
Ezra Benson's. As Secretary of 
Agriculture, Freeman admits that 
he will not be hampered with too 
deep a knowledge of his job. At 
the committee hearings last week, 
he stated that he did not know too 
much about the citrus industry be- 
cause the only citrus fruit grown in 
Minnesota is the apple. 


Secretary of Agriculture 

I mention this humorously and 
not unkindly, for Governor Free- 
man will soon be sufficiently ex- 
posed to the many problems that 
confront him to be well versed on 
them, if not in their solutions, and 
I think any of us feel a little sorry 
for any Secretary of Agriculture. 

I once had a visitor from one of 
the farms in my home state of 
Nebraska. He was so well satisfied 
with his occupation that the next 
occasion I had to call Secretary 
Benson, I told him that I had met 


one of his constituents who was 
pleased not only with the weather 
but with the Eisenhower farm pol- 
icies, and that he did not even have 
a complaint against the Eisenhower 
Agriculture. When 
there was no response, I thought 
the line might be dead, and I said, 
“Mr. Secretary, are you still with 


Secretary of 


me?” Mr. Benson replied, “Yes, 
thanks. I was just savouring it.” 

The important point to remem- 
ber is that more than the names on 
the door have changed. The per- 
sonalities and philosophies of the 
incumbents are as different as night 
and day. They must be studied and 
most effectively be dealt with only 
when we are in tune with the issues 
by which each is motivated. 


Press Relations and Timing 


In addition to the usual new 
broom popularity, Mr. Kennedy has 
many popular attractions working 
in his behalf, including a beautiful 
wife, a very winsome child, a na- 
tural public relations sense, an en- 
amored press, and an uncanny 
sense of press relations and timing. 

As we watch the new adminis- 
tration humanizing every action 
and draining every public exposure 
of its last drop of news appeal, I 
take little consolation, as a partisan, 
in my Republican friends’ confident 
prediction that President Kennedy 
will soon stub his toe. Personally I 
am so impressed with the current 
White House public and press re- 
lations sense, that I am sure if Mr. 
Kennedy were to stub his toe, beau- 
tiful little Caroline would be on 
hand with a band-aid and photog- 
raphers. 

As the famous typing exercise 
says, this is indeed the time for all 
good men to come to the aid of 
their country. For little if any of 
the legislative proposals with which 
I have frightened you will come 
into law if we do our part in ex- 
pressing and getting our friends, 
neighbors, relatives and business 
associates to express themselves as 
well. 

That his Congressional programs 
are receiving at the most warm- 


hearted public support is to me one 
more evidence of the growing 
strength in this country of basic 
conservatism. In reporting to the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Non-essential Federal Expendi- 
tures, the Chairman, Virginia’s Sen- 
ator Harry Byrd, said that civilian 
employment in executive agencies 
of the federal government in Feb- 
ruary of this year showed an in- 
crease of 20,953 over the total for 
1960. The only news 
item from the Capitol that has 
brought a 


February, 


greater outraged re- 
sponse from the citizenry than this 
announcement was the new Budget 
Director's prophecy that we would 
be $5 billion in deficit over the next 
two years. Incidentally, Director 
Bell went on to say that he was not 
perturbed by deficit spending, that 
a consistent effort to balance the 
budget would not only be ex- 
tremely difficult but positively 
harmful; that there is no use hoping 
for a decline in federal spending 
and that deficit spending would 
not lead to any significant inflation. 
Parenthetically and not politically, 
let me insert here the startling sta- 
tistic that the indebtedness of this 
country has grown to the point 
where it now exceeds by $40 bil- 
lion the total debt of all the rest of 
the countries of the world com- 
bined. In the last eight years the 
federal government wrung from the 
taxpayers $53 billion more than it 
did in the 164 years of its history 
preceding Eisenhower's term. This 
is the best record we could accom- 
plish when it was a prime objec- 
tive. No wonder the citizenry is 
concerned of the consequences 
when it is not. No wonder the busi- 
nessman is becoming apprehensive 
over what is happening to the prin- 
ciples of private initiative which 
made our country great and gave 
such a tough moral fibre to our peo- 
ple. 

It is surprising to me that neither 
party recognizes the basic conserva- 
While the 


more govern- 


tism of all the voters. 
farmer may want 
ment assistance to the farmers, you 


can be sure that he wants conser- 
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vatism in all other areas, and this 
is equally true in other fields of 
endeavor. | believe that the Amer- 
ican people in time of high pros- 
perity want nothing as much as 
they want fiscal discipline. There 
was no point made in President 
Kennedy’s inauguration speech that 
was more widely quoted or more 
universally heralded than his pre- 
diction that the people would be 
called upon to make sacrifices. As 
a partisan I was alarmed that he 
had happened onto a theory which 
I had been trying to sell to my own 
party for many years. To the for- 
tune of us partisans and the mis- 
fortune of us taxpayers, this elo- 
quence has not been matched by 
action and it appears at this point 
that the greatest sacrifice we will 
be asked to bear is the sacrifice of 
putting up with a further swing to 
the left. 

In addition to exerting your in- 
fluence on Congress, you have an 
additional heavy responsibility to 
seek out and to back men and 
women worthy of public office. In a 
gathering this size there are prob- 
ably at least a dozen intelligent, 
honest, dedicated citizens who are 
simply waiting for someone to ask 
for permission to put their name on 
a public ballot. Too often in com- 
munities around America business- 
men try to determine which of the 
candidates is the best qualified 
without first ascertaining that the 
best qualified man is among the 
avowed candidates. 

Congressman Judd, of Minne- 
sota, is one of the best statesmen 
in the Congress. One of the rea- 
sons he is such a success can be 
found in the manner in which he 
was elected and to the support his 
Dr. Judd 


had returned from an overseas tour 


constituents give him. 


as a medical missionary and re- 
joined his colleagues at the Mayo 
Clinic in Rochester. One night in 
a gathering just like this one, he 
was telling his friends what he 
thought was wrong with the coun- 


try. “The trouble is,” said one of 


his companions, “men like you 
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wont run for public office.” “By 
golly, I would, if someone would 
back me,” said Dr. Judd. The 
group did back him and to this day 
he has never again campaigned in 
his own district. A local committee 
of volunteers does his campaigning 
for him. At times he votes con- 
trary to the wishes of minority in- 
terests in his district, but he votes 
with a tough conviction they re- 
spect and they reelect him hand- 
somely each time. This shows what 
local citizens can do to support 
good candidates for public offices. 
It has been done at all levels. You, 
in your community, can do no less. 

I can tell you if the citizenry 
spent half the time and energy in 
electing good men in the first place 
that it spends wooing wrong men 
once they are elected, we could 
save ourselves many trips to D. C. 
and keep many undesirables from 
the federal trough. 


Active Part in Affairs 

While 100 per cent participation 
is the ideal, what a different gov- 
ernment we would have if even one 
in 10 citizens took an active part in 
its affairs. For if there is anything 
more discouraging than bureau- 
cratic inefficiencies, it is public dis- 
interest. And the latter, of course, 
makes the former possible. 

In the final weeks of the 1956 
Presidential campaign a poll was 
run in three southern states and 
revealed these astonishing facts. 
Remember that this was the second 
nation-wide campaign in which 
Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Eisenhower 
were the contestants. It would be 
hard to imagine how the two men 
could have been more in the news 
and headlines. Yet the poll showed 
that 13 percent of registered voters 
could not name the Presidential 
candidates on both political tickets. 
White House telephone operators 
will tell you that 15 years after his 
death and three Presidents later, 
they still receive calls almost every 
day for President Roosevelt. 

Too often the citizenry concludes 
that the United States Congress- 
man or Senator must be more ca- 


pable of dealing with local prob- 
lems than are the local officials 
whom they know by their first 
names. While there are rare ex- 
ceptions, let me give you one or 
two examples to show you that this 
is not always the case. 

Do you remember the Indiana 
Congressman who rented the front 
porch of his home to the govern- 
ment for $300 a month as his dis- 
trict office in Muncie? Last session 
when the House voted on the civil 
rights bill this same Congressman, 
although he had previously pledged 
his support to the bill, voted against 
it. When asked why, he said, 
“Well, I was goin’ to vote for it, 
but some of the Southern boys said 
they wouldn't mind votin’ for me 
for President. And you know a 
feller can't vote against his friends.” 

And the problem is not only na- 
tional. In my own State, in 1958, 
we elected as our State Treasurer 
a part-time bartender. 

One Congressman, elected in 
1958, did not know until after his 
election that he was’to give service 
in Washington, D. C. Another 
Congressman, in six years in Wash- 
ington devoted himself exclusively 
to getting one piece of special leg- 
islation out of committee and on to 
the floor. Then, in his moment of 
triumph, he got confused and voted 
against his own measure. 


Blight on Democracy 

Let me repeat that these are rare 
examples. And let me remind you 
that 1 make no mention of the 
party affiliations of these represent- 
atives. It could not matter less 
whether they are Republicans or 
Democrats. The important lesson 
is that these examples are a blight 
on the Democracy, a disgrace and 
a point of shame for each of us. 

From what I have said, it should 
be obvious to you, that the climate 
in which we have basked as citizens 
and prospered as businessmen is in 
danger and I hope I have encour- 
aged you to rise to meet that dan- 
ger in the future, whether it be ex- 
tended by Republican or Demo- 
cratic politicians. ” 
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Monday, and wants to begin payments on the following 
Friday, which is his payday. He is paid every other week, 
so he makes four bi-weekly payments of $5 each, with a 
final payment two weeks later of $2. How much “simple 
annual interest” does the $2 represent? (Remember, the 
bill requires such a computation before the sale can be 
consummated. ) 

I took this problem home that evening, and after a 
couple of hours came up with three different answers, 
94 per cent, 101 per cent, and 104 per cent, depending 
upon what assumptions are made about the proportion of 
each payment going to principal and interest. Next day, 
I asked a member of my staff, an economist with a Ph.D. 
degree, to compute it. He spent half an hour on it, but did 
not have the formula he needed, so he referred it to the 
Library of Congress. The Library came up with an answer 
of 129.5 per cent. One of the Committee witnesses, a pro- 
fessor of marketing, worked on the problem for half an 
hour and came up with an answer of 1189 per cent. 
The man who posed the problem in the first place could 
not figure it closer than “between 110 and 130 per cent.” 


What Is Correct Answer? 


A news article on the hearings and on the problem 
prompted a few letters to me. Three of these contained 
new and different answers to the problem. One by a 
statistical expert for Beneficial Management Corporation 
brought an elaborate two-page computed solution of 
125.33 per cent. The other responses I received were 
117.7 per cent and 80 per cent. In light of this variation 
among the experts as to the correct answer, how can an 
ordinary retail clerk possibly be expected to find the 
correct answer? 

Of course, it will be suggested that rate books will offer 
the solution to this problem. But because of the infinite 
variety of retail credit prices and terms, such books would 
have to assume the proportions of the New York City 
telephone directory and their accurate use would require 
the services of trained experts. It would also require the 
customer to spend a great deal of time waiting while the 
salesman and/or the store’s accountants determine the 
“simple annual rate” on the transaction. 


What Does Credit Cost? 


Obviously, it is impossible to comply with the simple 
annual rate requirement of this bill in today’s business 
world, It is impossible in many cases to know in advance 
what the simple annual credit rate will be. This is particu- 
larly true of the most popular form of retail credit, the 
revolving charge account. It is also true of the so-called 
add-on account and others. 

In these transactions, a simple annual rate cannot be 
forecast because it is not known at the time of the trans- 
action how long the customer will use his credit and how 
much credit he will use over a particular period. If he 
makes payments early or late, or if he pays the account 
off ahead of time, he has altered the simple annual rate 
and the initial calculation becomes obsolete. 

Combined with the difficulties in computing the interest 
rates is another serious problem: the average consumer 
has no idea what credit really costs. It was brought out 
in the hearings that most consumers believe any credit 
transaction above six per cent is usurious, whereas nearly 
all retail transactions involving delayed time payments 
must of necessity be made at a cost which far exceeds a 


six per cent simple annual rate. A fundamental truth about 
lending, which the sponsors of this legislation have refused 
to acknowledge, is that the cost of providing retail mer- 
chandise credit, repayable in small installments for the 
customer's convenience, ranges from 12 to 18 per cent 
per year, which is the actual prevailing charge of reputa- 
ble merchants. 

The real cost of providing consumer credit is reflected 
in the small loan laws of the various states, at authorized 
rates of 2 to 3 per cent per month. (And incidentally these 
laws require disclosure of only the applicable monthly 
rates, not the annual rates of 24 to 36 per cent per year.) 

Because of these two factors—the physical impossibility 
of computing simple annual rate on each separate trans- 
action, and the prevailing myth that six per cent per year 
is the maximum reasonable rate for retail credit, this bill, 
if enacted, would force retailers to find ways of getting 
around it. And the obvious way of getting around the 
bill is simply to discontinue announcing credit costs and 
advertise credit at no cost whatever. The cost of the 
credit then would be included in the total purchase price 
and would be charged to everyone, including cash cus- 
tomers. This, in addition to increasing prices, will have 
one other interesting effect—it will completely defeat the 
purpose of the “Truth in Lending Bill,” since it will then 
be impossible for the consumer to determine how much 
of his purchase price is going for credit! 


Federal Price Controls 


The only way to prevent this effect of driving credit 
charges underground would be to establish federal price 
controls on every item sold at retail, to insure that credit 
charges would not be included in the price. Such controls 
in peacetime are unthinkable and are certainly not in 
keeping with our free enterprise concept. To those of 
us who have sat through the lengthy hearings on this legis- 
lation during the past two years, these facts are abundantly 
clear. But admittedly they are not easily grasped by the 
average voter, who does not have the time nor the in- 
clination to study the intricacies of legislation such as this. 
For this reason, the bill has a great deal of appeal to the 
uninformed, and this makes the bill especially attractive 
to those Congressmen who are more concerned with votes 
than with results. 

One final point which should be stressed is that such 
controls over credit as may be necessary should be es- 
tablished at the state level. Federal legislation is unneces- 
sary and unjustified. Already, 42 states have laws requiring 
the disclosure of credit charges on small loans; 35 states 
regulate automobile instalment sales; and 20 states cover 
instalment sales of other types of goods as well as auto- 
mobiles. And in the new area of revolving charge accounts, 
seven states have already passed Jaws, while such legisla- 
tion is under active study in a number of other states. 

It should be emphasized, however, that the states have 
taken a practical view of the problem. The state laws, 
while requiring disclosure of the dollar differential, do not 
require the furnishing of a statement of the “simple annual 
rate” of the finance charges. They have known better than 
to saddle the merchants of America with this impossible 
requirement. 

Passage of this legislation, in my opinion, would be a 
serious blow to American retailing. I hope that during 
the months ahead we will find ways to prevent Congress 
from making this serious mistake in the interest of political 
expediency. e 
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Future Economic Growth 


A NY EXAMINATION of the past leads to an optimistic 
A attitude regarding the long-range growth of the 
American economy. This growth has been persistent 
despite its temporary interruption from time to time by 
depressions of varying lengths. After every business de- 
cline, total output has moved on to a new high. 

In the early postwar period there were two monumental 
studies of our economy, one by the Twentieth Century 
Fund (“America’s Needs and Resources’); the other by 
the Brookings Institution (“Controlling Factors in Econ- 
omic Development”). Both described the factors respon- 
sible for the tremendous development in this country dur- 
ing the last century which has truly been called “The 
Miracle of North America.” 

Our unparalleled economic advance was brought about 
through the application of industry, skill, knowledge, and 
more efficient machinery and productive processes. In 
other words, ever greater investment by businessmen in 
more efficient machinery and more productive processes 
increased output per man-hour, raised wages, and pro- 
duced the abundance of goods which we know in this 
country today. 

Beginning shortly after those studies were made, a num- 
ber of outstanding research organizations and various 
government bodies attempted to calculate what a con- 
tinuation of this development would mean to the country 
in terms of total output at specific future dates. One of 
the most recent such studies was made a little over a year 
ago by the staff of the Joint Economic Committee of the 
United States Congress. 


This Joint Economic Committee study showed that total 
output of goods and services grew over the 50 year period 
from 1909 through 1958 at a rate of 2.9% a year. They 
rejected this average rate as being too low for the future, 
because it was strongly influenced by the long depression 
of the 30's. They knew that in recent years high rates of 
investment in new plants and improved equipment, high 
expenditures for research, and a rapid increase in skill and 
efficiency had made manpower much more productive. 
In fact, in the 10 year period from 1947 through 1957 
output grew at.an average annual rate of 3.9%. 


Thev built their estimates for the future, therefore, from 
actual long-range growth rates of specific factors, modified 
by taking into account known facts and supportable as- 
sumptions. They prepared three estimates: an optimistic 
figure, a middle-ground figure and a low or pessimistic 
figure. 


To make this method clear, let me illustrate, by the fac- 
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tors used in their middle-ground estimate. They assumed: 
1. That the labor force will grow at a rate of 1.7% a 
year, compared with an actual growth rate of 1.4% 
over the last 50 years. This higher rate can be 
justified by actual population figures; 
That each year people will work one-half hour less 
per week, on the average, compared with an actual 
50-year decrease of “o of an hour per week, each 
year; 
That private plant and equipment will increase 2.7% 
a year, compared with an actual historical rate of 
2.4%; 
That its average age will decline one-tenth of 1% a 
year, compared with an increase of .3% a year in 
the past. 
Based on these assumptions, they estimate that the total 
output of goods and services will increase at a rate of 
4.7% a year. 

Thus, the ingredients in growth are (1) an increase in 
the labor force, 4% of whom on the average are assumed 
to be unemployed; (2) continued growth in plant and 
equipment to make the labor force more efficient; (3) 
and from this they then deducted the effect of a con- 
stantly declining work week. 

Our total output of goods and services, technically 
called “gross national product,” amounted to $503 billion, 
for the year 1960. For convenience, let's round this to 
$500 billion. If we assume that the price level remains 
constant, the actual growth rate for 1909-1958 of 2.9% 
would result in a total output one-third higher by 1970. 
The actual growth rate of 1947-57 of 3.9%, would result 
in a total output 47% higher by 1960. The middle ground 
growth rate of the Joint Economic Committee of 4.7% a 
year, would result in a total output 58% higher, or $790 
billion, by 1970. 

Let us check this figure against a projection made by 
the National Planning Association. In the early postwar 
period, this private non-profit organization made a projec- 
tion of gross national product for 1950 and, subsequently, 
made one for 1960, both of which were extremely ac- 
curate. Early last year, they published an estimate of the 
gross national product for 1970 which also amounts to 
$790 billion dollars. For our purpose, let us round both 
of these figures to $800 billion as of 1970, or an increase 
of 60%. 

The crucial question, of course, is: will those individual 
factors continue to operate in such a manner as to justify 
this projection? 


During the presidential campaign and in recent months 





we have been hearing much about the need to accelerate 
our rate of growth. Currently we are coming out of a 
recession which has been characterized by a reduced level 
of employment. As we recover, employment will grow and 
with it the total output. Once we reach reasonably full 
employment, the rate of economic growth thereafter will 
depend (1) on the rate at which we add to productive 
capacity, (2) the degree of efficiency with which we use 
that capacity, and (3) the rate at which we add to the 
labor supply. If we really want to accelerate our rate of 
growth, we must do away with the restrictive practices 
that abound in construction work, in railroading, in agri- 
culture, and in many manufacturing concerns. We will 
need to remove such impediments to efficiency whether 
they arise from careless business management, coercive 
power of trade unions, or from government legislation. 
Unless we remove those impediments, our rate of growth 
will remain below its maximum potential. No amount of 
government expenditure will correct that condition. In 
fact, government expenditures and government action will 
not accelerate our rate of growth unless they evoke a 
maximum of private initiative and enterprise. Stated 
somewhat differently, our rate of growth depends on how 
government manages its affairs; it depends on the attitude 
of government toward business; it depends on the attitude 
of business management toward the future; it depends on 
the “climate” of labor-management relationships; it de- 
pends on the amount of savings; and it depends on the 
willingness of investors to provide the necessary funds for 
expansion. 

Let us assume for the moment that we are able to main- 
tain a rate of growth of 4.7% a year in the physical output 
of goods and services—and let me emphasize the words 
“physical output” because it is assumed in making this 
projection that price levels will not increase or decrease. 


Sell the Increased Output 


Now let us ask, “How will we sell the increased out- 
put?” First, let us assume that there will be a need and 
desire on the part of the people to purchase the increased 
output. Then, let us assume that the manufacturers have 
produced those particular goods and services that the peo- 
ple will want, at the right prices. Then it follows that 
those needs or desires will be transformed into demands 
merely as a result of putting the money with which to buy 
the goods in the hands of the people. They will get that 
money not only in the form of wages and salaries for 
producing the goods and services, but also in the form of 
dividends, rents, profits and ‘interest. The question to 
answer then is: will the needs of the public and their 
desires justify such an output? 

I think most of us would be willing to admit, if our 
incomes were increased over the next ten-year period by 
40%, that we would have no difficulty in using the addi- 
tional income. But, we may wonder about the other 
fellow. 

Let’s take a brief look at the factors most important in 
increasing the demand for goods and services. First is the 
amazing population growth and the changing age struc- 
Ture in the United States. The birth rate turned up in the 
middle 1930's and has remained at an unexpected high 
level since the end of the war. Today we have a popula- 
tion of 183 million. By 1970 the Census Bureau expects 
it to be between 203 and 220 million. 

We will be adding over one million people to the labor 
force each year, but the increase in unproductive con- 
sumers will be even more spectacular. The number of 
children between the ages of 14 and 17 will go up over 
40% by 1970. Youngsters, I find as a father, are heavy 
consumers, both directly and indirectly. Grammar schools 


are bursting of the seams. Soon the high schools and col- 
leges will, too. The number of retired or partly retired 
elderly people is also rapidly increasing. In other words, 
the entire composition and age structure of the population 
is changing in such a manner as to stimulate consumer de- 
mand in the future. 

Families are becoming larger and need new homes or 
additions to their present ones. One-fifth of our families 
are moving each year and when they move to the suburbs, 
many need a second car. And the suburbs need hospitals, 
roads, water and drainage facilities, and so forth. 

Not many years ago there were no jet planes, no tele- 
vision sets, no wonder drugs, no Nylon, Orlon, Dacron 
and no atomic energy. Within the next 10 years there 
will be other new products to whet our appetites, new 
processes and new ideas on the location of homes and 
places to work and shop. 


New Consumer Attitudes 

The Survey Research Center of the University of Mich- 
igan made a study in June of 1955 with respect to con- 
sumer attitudes toward the newer home appliances such 
as dishwashers, clothes dryers, air conditioning units, gar- 
bage disposal units and deep freezes. This study shows 
that a substantial miaority of families in all income groups 
above $3,000 a year had one such newer appliance. 
Ownership of two or more was pretty well limited to 
families in the income group above $7,500 a year. But, 
and this is significant, about one-half of all families, 
regardless of income group, said that those newer ap- 
pliances are very useful and that everybody will want to 
own them sooner or later. This study was based on a 
small sample and I do not believe it has been published. 
Nevertheless, it justifies a tentative conclusion that fam- 
ilies will acquire a wider range of family equipment as 
their incomes permit. 

Lastly, let me mention the inherent drive in the Amer- 
ican people for improvement in their own lot and that of 
their families; it is the key to our emphasis on education 
and vocational improvement; it is the key to our desire 
for physical goods; it is the key to our desire for leisure 
in which to enjoy the fruits of our labors, to seek spiritual 
enrichment, to visit the beauty spots of our country and 
the world. It is a drive which does not exist in those 
countries where people find themselves frozen to the lot 
to which they were born and thus, through frustration, 
become victims of communistic appeals. This American 
drive for self-improvement is an important factor in in- 
creasing our needs and our desires as fast as our incomes 
permit. 

Let us assume, for the moment, that the relationship 
between the use of consumer credit and the total economy 
remains unchanged. The total of consumer instalment 
short- and intermediate-term debt at the end of 1960 was 
$43 billion. A 60% increase would bring it to $68 billion. 
Is such an amount, 10 years from now, attainable and 
reasonable? 

At first blush, it sounds much too low, in view of the 
$5.4 billion increase in both 1959 and 1955. However, 
we must remember that in 1958 the total of consumer 
instalment debt actually declined, and that in 1956 and 
1957 the increases were modest 

The reason for this will be clear if we examine briefly 
the nature of the growth in consumer instalment debt 
The years 1954 and 1958 were years of recession, with 
higher than average unemployment. In such a_ period 
those who are unemployed, and those who fear that they 
may become unemployed, are reluctant to make major 
purchases and to assume instalment debt. Thus, they 
postpone the purchase of durable goods. At the same 
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time, if the deterrent to purchase is fear of unemployment 
rather than actual unemployment, they continue to build 
up liquid assets. 

When recovery is resumed, those families which have 
postponed the purchase of desired or needed durable 
goods become more aware of these deficiencies. Then 
their accumulation of liquid assets and their optimism with 
respect to future employment prompts them to purchase 
the durable goods and to assume debt. At a certain stage 
in the prosperity phase of the cycle, a point is reached at 
which a substantial number of families feel that their debt 
has attained a point at which it is prudent not to add to 
their required monthly payments. As the cycle proceeds, 
there is a point at which credit is created at a slower pace. 
At the same time, the total of monthly repayment obliga- 
tions has crept upward and the difference between credit 
extensions and repayments narrows. Thus, the net addi- 
tion to consumer instalment debt proceeds in a somewhat 
wavelike pattern, occurring at the most rapid rate early 
in the recovery phase, tapering off after a period of time, 
and reaching a minimum or becoming non-existent during 
the recession phase of the business cycle. 

So recognizing that we are likely to have only one year, 
or perhaps a 15-month period, out of each cycle of four 
years or so, in which the rate of increase in consumer debt 
will be really large, the projection of a total increase over 
the next 10-year period of $25 billion does not appear 
unduly low. However, our estimate will be too low if the 
use of consumer credit in relationship to the economy 
continues to grow in the future, as it has in the period 
since World War II. 

Let us look briefly at the factors which have been re- 
sponsible for the growth in the use of consumer credit. 

Increase in Margin of Income 

First, and by far the most important, has been a con- 
stant increase in the margin of income over the amounts 
necessary for mere subsistence spending. In 1941, 15% 
of American families had an annual money income, before 
taxes, of more than $3,000. By 1951, 54% had an income 
of more than $3,000 and, by 1960, 70% had incomes in 
excess of that amount. The greatest degree of use of con- 
sumer credit occurs among families with incomes of from 
$3,000 to $10,000 a year. This segment of the population 
will continue to grow as productivity permits higher an- 
nual wage incomes. 

Second, there has been an increased acceptance of the 
use of consumer credit by an ever widening group of 
families. The growth of private and public pension funds, 
hospital and medical insurance, unemployment compensa- 
tion and other forms of institutional saving have made 
families more willing and better able to use credit to 
acquire family assets. 

Third, the tendency toward earlier marriage has pre- 
vented young couples from building up substantial cash 
nest eggs before their marriage. To acquire the family 
assets which they consider essential, they have utilized 
consumer credit. They have been able to service such 
debt readily, thanks to high salaries for beginners, and the 
customary practice of the wife working until the first 
child’s arrival is apparent. Use of instalment credit has 
been highest in the first five years of marriage and has 
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continued at a reasonably high level throughout a 15-year 
period. 

A fourth factor has been the growing regularity of 
consumer income. The proportion of workers in agricul- 
ture and in manufacturing has been declining and is ex- 
pected to continue to do so. The proportion of workers 
in government, and in service establishments of all kinds 
has been increasing. These occupational groups have been 
characterized by a greater degree of regularity of em- 
ployment and of income, a condition conducive to a 
greater willingness to assume instalment debt. 

Fifth, there has been a continued growth in the supply 
of instalment credit. This has been reflected in the re- 
placement of single-payment bank loans by instalment 
credit, and the recent development of check credit. It 
has been reflected in the widespread adoption of revolving 
credit plans by department stores, replacing the traditional 
charge account and cash purchases. These appear to be 
long-term trends which will continue and will certainly 
not be reversed. There has also been a progressive relaxa- 
tion in the terms required on time payment contracts. 

All five of these factors contributed to a growth in 
volume of instalment debt, which over the last 15 years 
has increased from $2.5 billion to $43.3 billion. Whenever 
consumer debt rises rapidly, there are some who question 
whether the rise is too rapid, and whether consumers are 
being unduly burdened with debt. Let us look at this 
question. 

During that same 15 year period, dollar aggregates have 
been reaching new highs year after year in all areas of the 
American economy, hence the dollar increase in consumer 
debt, per se, is no guide. One of the most common de- 
vices used to relate growth in consumer debt to the econ- 
omy has been to calculate the ratio of repayments of in- 
stalment debt to consumer income after taxes (technically 
called “disposable personal income”). That ratio reached 
a peak somewhat above 13% late in 1957 and has been 
hovering between 13 and 134% ever since. Thus, in rela- 
tion to the economy, the volume of instalment debt ap- 
pears to have reached a plateau. We can obtain an un- 
derstanding of its significance by examining the existence 
of debt among individuals and the degree to which it is 
or can be burdensome. 


Larger Amounts of Debt 

As compared with the situation 10 years ago, more 
families today have debt and many have larger amounts 
of debt. More also have home mortgage debt. The 
Survey of Consumer Finances, prepared by the Survey 
Research Center of the University of Michigan for the 
Federal Reserve Board, shows that in recent years 6 out 
of every 10 spending units have had short-term instalment 
debt. 

The highest concentration of instalment debt exists 
among families whose heads are between 25 and 34 years 
of age. Home mortgage debt, the record shows, finds its 
highest concentration in a slightly older age group, 
namely, those from 35 to 44 years of age. However, all 
families whose heads are between 18 and 44 years of age 
show a greater concentration of consumer instalment debt 
than the average, whereas the older spending units and 
the unmarried use instalment credit much less frequently. 





There is also a higher concentration of instalment debt 
in the income groups between $3,000 and $10,000 a year, 
with materially lower use above and below those levels. 
The least use occurs among those with incomes of less than 
$2,000 a year, where we find most students and other 
part-time workers, and those who are retired or are other- 
wise unemployed. 

When we combine the 25-34 age groups with the mid- 
dle income groups, we find that about 9 out of 10 such 
families have instalment debt. This brings forcibly to our 
attention the fact that consumer instalment debt ‘has be- 
come a way of life for the groups which the sociologists 
call the “young marrieds” and the “growing families.” At 
this point in the life cycle, they use it almost constantly 
for the purpose of acquiring the family fixed assets that 
are so important a part of the American scale of living. 

The Survey of Consumer Finances also throws some 
light on the burden of debt upon individual families, al- 
though their estimates probably understate consumer 
liabilities. Early in 1959, instalment payments alone ab- 
sorbed 20% or more of consumer income after taxes in the 
case of 13% of all spending units. A few units had com- 
mitted 40% or more of their income to instalment pay- 
ments. In what might be called the “lower-middle income 
group” with annual incomes of $3,000 to $5,000 per 
family, almost 20% of all spending units were devoting 20% 
or more of their disposable income to instalment payments. 
This is a group in which there are many younger families 
whose breadwinner lacked seniority and hence was par- 
ticularly vulnerable to unemployment in the recent re- 
cession. 


Let us use a broader measure of “required payments” 
including (in addition to instalment payments) mortgage 
and rent, life insurance premiums and payments for social 
security and retirement funds. Early in 1957, the latest 
date for which such information is available, such pay- 


ments absorbed 20% or more of income in the case of 
one-half or more spending units; and absorbed 40% or 
more in the case of somewhat less than one-fifth of the 
spending units. These estimates suggest that a significant 
proportion of the population has committed itself to a 
heavy burden of regular fixed payments. 

Yet, despite what appear to be burdensome commit- 
ments—and the level has not changed much in the last five 
years—the record shows that delinquency and repossession 
rates and the rate of charge-off remained moderate even 
during each of the recent recessions. 


Delinquency Rates of Commercial Banks 

The most adequate figures are available with respect to 
delinquency rates of commercial banks. From 1950 
through 1956, the percentage of delinquent loans declined 
almost continuously year by year, with the exception of a 
modest upward movement in 1954. Thereafter, they con- 
tinued to decline, but showed significant seasonal move- 
ment. During the 1957 recession they moved upward, 
but had regained what was practically their low point by 
the summer of 1959; the steel strike caused them to rise 
sharply and they declined slowly thereafter into the 
spring of 1960, never, however, regaining the previous 
low point. About 2% of instalment accounts are currently 
delinquent, well above the low points reached in 1955 and 
temporarily regained in the summer of 1959. However— 
and this is most significant—the current level remains ma- 
terially below the delinquency level of the early years of 
the last decade, namely from 1950 through 1953. 

Household’s figures show a somewhat similar move- 
ment. Since we operate in 45 states and throughout Can- 
ada and currently have loans outstanding to more than 2 
out of every 100 families in the United States, it is in- 


evitable that wide-spread unemployment would be 
reflected in our delinquency figures. During the 1958-60 
recovery period, unemployment went below 5% in only 
one month and averaged 5%4%—well above the level of 
the previous recovery periods. Thus, our delinquency 
remained above the low levels which had existed prior 
to 1957. The steel strike brought about a higher level 
of delinquency which was being reduced during the 
early months of 1960. As unemployment rose in the latter 
half of 1960, delinquency on consumer loans also rose. 


High Level of Automobile Repossessions 

I understand that the experience among other consumer 
finance companies and among sales finance companies 
has been similar. Some sales finance companies have had 
a higher level of automobile repossessions than at any 
time in the postwar period. Their average dollar loss on 
repossessed cars has also been higher than usual because 
of the demoralization in the conventional used car market 
brought about by the popularity of compact cars. 

Thus, the experience in recent months, as in previous 
recessions, provides an indication of the potential danger 
which does exist, regardless of the amount of debt, when- 
ever severe economic contraction with widespread un- 
employment occurs. 

In concluding, we should recognize the effect which 
the postwar bulge in birth rates will have. Population 
changes from now until 1965 are dominated by a 29% 
increase in the number of people in the age group from 
15 through 19-—the “Teenagers.” The next five-year 
period, 1965 to 1970, will show a 28% increase in the 
age group from 20 through 24—the “Newlyweds.” The 
third five-year period, 1970 to 1975, will show a 28% 
increase in the age group from 25 through 29—the “Ex- 
panding Family.” 

In the next few years, there will be a fairly low rate 
of family and household formation. The “Teenagers” will 
dominate the direction of family spending. They eat much 
more than younger children. They also have a higher 
demand for clothing, for records, sporting goods, enter- 
tainment, and for telephone service. In general, living 
expenses of high school and college students will put a 
strain on the family budget, and less will be spent on 
furniture and appliances of all kinds. A second car may 
be necessary. But regardless, the cost of running the 
car and the cost of insurance will go up Thus in this 
first period, convenience credit, namely, charge accounts 
especially for soft goods and services, may show the 
greatest relative increase. Personal instalment cash loans— 
to refinance accumulated debt—will also benefit. 

The second period will be dominated by the “Newly- 
weds” and the needs which accompany a high rate of 
family formation—demand for furniture, certain major 
appliances, radios, phonographs, television and housing. 
Thus, from 1965 to 1970 (or a few years earlier), con- 
sumer credit representing use of the time payment plan 
will be particularly stimulated. That stimulation will 
continue into the third five-year period, as the “Expand- 
ing Family” requires additional furniture, certain other 
types of major appliances, and additional housing space. 

Everything considered, the estimate of a 60 per cent 
increase in instalment debt by 1970 seems reasonable. 
All available evidence seems to indicate that such a 
relationship of instalment debt to consumer income has 
not resulted, and will not result, in a burdensome debt 
for any significant percentage of the population. If we 
take into account the factors leading to a continued 
expansion in use of consumer credit, and the facts with 
respect to family formation during the next decade, I 
think the estimate can be described as conservative. * 
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Annual Conference Group Meeting Reports... 





HE GROUP MEETINGS of our annual confer- 

ence held in Miami Beach, Florida, June 3-7, 1961, 
were again an important part of the conference. Re- 
ports of five of the 15 groups are published below. 
The balance of the reports will be included in subse- 
quent issues of The Creprr Worvp. 


“Retail Jewelry and Luggage Idea 
Exchange Session 


JOSEPH J. JENKINS 


Duvall Jewelry Company 
Jacksonville, Florida 


OUR DISCUSSIONS were on a very high plane. We 
were able to solve many of our problems. Some excellent 
thoughts were expressed by those present and I am cer- 
tain that from this session alone, we who attended under 
the Jewelers group heading, received the worth of our 
expense and tirae going to the conference. 

The main items we covered were the vast market of 
teen-age credit; how to develop this credit; how to collect 
this credit, and how to build it into mature family buying, 
as the teen-agers become older and mature into their own 
families. We covered credit-granting and collection pro- 
cedures on a general basis. Account solicitation was 
thoroughly discussed, along with expense-saving and 
money making ideas. Some ideas advanced in account 
solicitation, teen-age credit and expense saving ideas cer- 
tainly will more than pay for my expense to the con- 
ference. As a matter of fact, I feel that everyone who at- 
tended our session, gained enough knowledge, if applied 
in their own business, to show a profit for years to come, 
on their small investment of attending the meeting. 

I was greatly impressed by the fact that our credit ses- 
sion, though embracing credit granting and collection pro- 
cedures, was really more of a sales session wherein the 
credit sales managers were endeavoring to find ways to 
open new accounts; to solicit new accounts, and to make 
credit more inviting; and to build the store prestige 
through their credit operation. Quite an amazing bunch 
of credit sales managers, I would say. 

As well as being in charge of our credit sales depart- 
ments in our various stores, I am an owner in this business. 
I would suggest to all owners that they seriously consider 
the prospects of the 1962 Conference in Spokane, in June. 
There is more to be gained from the general sessions, and 
the specific departmental sessions than one can possibly 
anticipate. 


“Furniture, Music and Appliance Stores” 


EARL E. PADDON 
Lammert Furniture Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


OUR GROUP MEETING at the Miami Conference 
was favored with a splendid talk by Melvin Ross, Manager, 
Griffiths Appliance Center, President, Albuquerque Retail 
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Credit Association, Albuquerque, New Mexico, on the 
subject, “The service we must receive from the Credit 
Bureau in handling credit successfully in the expanding 
’60’s and the co-operation required of credit management 
with their local bureaus to make possible the type of 
service for which we ask.” 

Considerable discussion followed this talk and it is the 
consensus of those attending this session that the founda- 
tion for successful retail credit granting, now and in the 
immediate future, depends on high level service from the 
reporting agencies. 

Alexander Harding, Credit Manager, John H. Pray & 
Sons Company, Boston, Massachusetts discussed “The 
Automatic Dun,” a cooperative system between the Credit 
Bureau of Greater Boston and the credit granters of Bos- 
ton. The discussion that followed the talk indicated a wide 
range for cooperation between credit men and credit 
bureaus in developing a greater seuse of working together 
in the field of collections. 

Ken Hardesty, Credit Sales Manager, Palace Furniture 
Company, President, Credit Granters Association of 
Clarksburg, West Virginia spoke on the subject, “Credit 
Management in the expanding ’60’s”, and emphasized the 
changing picture in handling credit extension under a 
changing economy. He also touched upon the need to 
continuously review methods and techniques for the con- 
trol of accounts receivable and collection effort and warned 
against the crystal ball gazers in extending credit. The 
influence of the National credit cards and the policy 
change of large national mail houses is a phase in the 
current credit picture that requires careful analysis and 
application to sound principles of credit extension. 

In the discussion that followed this most interesting talk, 
there was the final consensus of those in attendance that 
the major factors for the next several years would be proper 
credit control and efficient collection procedure, as well as 
the rehabilitation of the customer in financial distress and 
the promotion of credit sales intelligently. 

We were glad to have the President of the N.R.C.A., 
Earle A. Nirmaier, attend our group session and to give us 
the benefit of his wide experience in the credit field. 


“Department, Apparel and Specialty 
Store broup” 


H. M. MARTIN 


The Addis Company 
Syracuse, New York 


THE MIAMI CONFERENCE Sessions for the De- 
partment, Apparel and Specialty Store Groups were very 
well attended. My six co-chairmen did a splendid job 
and are to be congratulated. Without their able assistance 
much would have been lacking. 

During these sessions, as well as others, the importance 
of the credit sales manager's position was emphasized. 
Management is realizing the credit sales manager is in a 
unique position. The delegates had shown through their 
enthusiastic remarks that they realize the importance of 
merchandising their credit departments and of sales pro- 





motion. Many of us learned of ways and means to do 
a good sales promotion job from other members who were 
in attendance. 

It was emphasized the importance of a planned col- 
lection policy and procedure, the correct and important 
manner of the new account interview, and methods of 
procedure. for promotion of new and inactive accounts. 
It was also brought to our attention the value of coopera- 
tion between credit bureau managers and credit sales 
managers. Let us not overlook the fact that the credit 
sales manager and his “crew” must also have good busi- 
ness relations with the sales personnel in the organization. 
All of the operations within the store must be on a co- 
operative basis in order to succeed. 

There was considerable enthusiasm about automation. 
Those who attended had the opportunity to learn first 
hand what was being done at the present time and what 
to look forward to in the future. 

We were very pleased to find so many new credit sales 
managers at the Conference this year. Certainly a confer- 
ence brings out many new ideas and also is a very 
thorough refresher course for all of us. For those of you 
who could not attend the Miami Conference, we sincerely 
hope you will make your plans now to attend the National 
Conference in June, 1962, in Spokane, Washington. More 
information will be forthcoming through The Creprr 
Worvp. Plan to come, bring your ideas and your prob- 
lems so that we may help you and at the same time learn 
from you. The position of the credit sales executive is 
of primary importance today and will become more so in 
the future. Your management wants you to learn and to 
know what is going on around the country, to introduce 
new ideas to promote business and good will. One sure 
way of gaining this knowledge is to ask your management 
to allow you to participate in a conference. No one comes 
home without at least one new idea—we suggest you try 
it and prove to yourself and your company that you have 
missed a world of information that will help you to do a 
better job. 


“Instalment Bank Group’ 


CYRIL J. JEDLICKA 
City National Bank 
Kansas City, Missouri 


OUR GROUP MET all day Tuesday, June 6, 1961, 
with an attendance of about 65 representing that many 
banks located in all sections of the country. It was a very 
worthwhile meeting and all those attending took part in 
the discussions on various subjects affecting our industry. 

It was generally agreed that during the recent reces- 
sion, instalment and consumer lending experienced more 
trying times than normal. The majority of those present 
reported a little less loan volume with a very small de- 
crease in the totals outstanding. Delinquency was up 
noticeably, but in the last few months this situation has 
corrected itself and present delinquency figures are about 
back to normal. Most lenders found that a great deal of 
additional work was necessary to hold collections in line, 
bankruptcies have increased steadily, and it was the feel- 
ing that there has been some deterioration in the attitude 
of the public towards payment of their obligations. Most 
of those present felt that these conditions were temporary 
and that as our economy comes out of the recession our 
consuming public will be in a position to buy again, and 
they are expecting a gradual increase in business for the 
remainder of the year and the year 1962. 


Felice (Babe) Cialone, Merchants National Bank, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, reviewed the automobile situation. He 
commented that volume in the automobile industry has 
been down, but noted that there seems to be a better 
feeling and some additional volume is now available in 
automobile financing. During the winter months, repos- 
sessions were a little higher than normal, but the present 
situation is now improved in this respect. A general dis- 
cussion followed on wholesale financing, amounts ad- 
vanced on new car loans and financing, the effect of 
compact cars on the industry, as well as the effect of 
foreign compact cars. It was generally felt that these cars 
were not selling as readily as in the past and that this 
situation may not improve, due to the competition from 
American-made compacts. 

Mrs. Wanda Brown, First National Bank, Mason City, 
Iowa, gave a report on the two recent Iowa bank defal- 
cations, which led to a discussion of internal checks and 
controls to prevent this from happening in our instalment 
divisions. She also led the discussion on home improve- 
ment loans, including both FHA Title I and the self- 
insured plans offered by many banks. The experience in 
this field has been good and presents no particular prob- 
lems at this time. 

Jacquelyn Henry, First National Bank, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, led a discussion on collections, which was partici- 
pated in by nearly all those present. 

Eugene Jones, Citizens and Southern Bank of East 
Point, Georgia, handled the discussion on the various new 
plans being offered by many of the major banks. This in- 
cluded a discussion of the bank charge account plan, the 
revolving bank credit plan, the higher educational loan 
plans, in-plant banking plan, and the no-check payroll 
plan. His part of the program was in the form of a 
report on the experience on these plans. It was com- 
mented that quite a few banks have discontinued their 
bank charge account plans due to lack of volume and 
earnings. The majority of those still offering the bank 
charge account plan seem to be having satisfactory opera- 
tions. It was also pointed out that these plans were pri- 
marily for the larger banks and profits were largely 
dependent on a sizeable volume. Considerable interest 
was shown in the educational plans and there is a rapidly 
growing interest of many banks in offering some sort of a 
plan of this type. The in-plant plans, as well as the new 
no-check payroll plan, are comparatively new and little 
actual experience is available. Both of these are long 
range plans and will take time to develop. All of these 
new plans require considerable promotion and continued 
follow-up and should only be entered into after careful 
consideration of the benefits and the need for the services. 

John Clagett, N.R.C.A.’s Washington Counsel, gave an 
informative report on the bankruptcy situation, as well as 
an up-to-date review of present legislation affecting instal- 
ment credit. The “Douglas Bill” was explained in detail 
with particular comment on the requirement of this meas- 
ure, if passed, to state the total charges in terms of one 
simple interest equivalent. This feature would be hard to 
work with and, in the opinion of many present, would so 
complicate instalment lending as to materially decrease 
extension on the present plane of lending. 

In addition to the above subjects, a general discussion 
ensued on many other procedures and problems in our 
instalment lending industry, and it is the feeling of your 
chairman that it was a very instructive and interesting 
meeting in which those present shared with the others 
their experiences and procedures. These group sessions 
were all very valuable and repaid those attending the 
conference with many new ideas to take home. * 
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SUMMARY OF FEDERAL MINIMUM 
WAGE LAW AMENDMENTS 


(Courtesy American Retail Federation) 
For PresENtLY CoverepD employees, the minimum 
wage is increased to $1.15 an hour for the first two 
years after the effective date and $1.25 an hour be- 
ginning two years after the effective date. 
For Newiy Coverep employees (retail employees), 
the minimum wage and overtime will be as follows: 

Minimum Wage Overtime After 
Ist year after 

effective date $1.00 
2d year after 

effective date $1.00 
3d year after 

effective date $1.00 
4th year after 

effective date $1.15 
5th year after 

effective date $1.25 

Reta TRADE: 

1. Retail and Service Enterprises—The law covers retail 
enterprises which have a million dollars or more in annual 
sales (exclusive of excise taxes at the retail level) and 
which purchase or receive goods for resale that move or 
have moved across state lines which amount in total annual 
dollar volume to $250,000 or more. 

Any store which has less than $250,000 in annual sales 
is exempt, even if it is an enterprise that has more than 
$1,000,000 in annual sales. 

2. Gasoline Service Stations — Covered for minimum 
wage, but not for overtime, are gasoline service stations 
which have $250,000 or more in annual sales (exclusive of 
excise taxes at the retail level). 

3. Exemption from Retail Coverage—The law exempts 
the following from coverage: 

a. Auto dealers and farm implement dealers 

b. Hotels 

c. Motels 

d. Restaurants, including employees working in retail 
store lunch counters, caterers and similar retail food 
services. 

+. Motion picture theaters 

Hospitals 


no overtime requirements 
no overtime requirements 
44 hours a week 
42 hours a week 


40 hours a week 


g. Nursing homes 
Schools for handicapped or gifted children 

i. Amusement or recreational establishments operating 
on a seasonal basis. 

4. SpeciaL Provisions For Retam. Trape—The law 
makes the following special provisions for particular prob- 
lems in the retail and service trades: 

a. Commission employees in retail stores will be exempt 
from overtime if more than half their pay is from com- 
missions and if they earn at least time and one-half the 
minimum rate. 

b. Otherwise Exempt Executive and Administrative em- 
ployees of retail stores will not lose their exemption, even 
if they perform up to 40 percent non-executive and non- 
administrative work. 

c. Student workers may be employed in retail trades at 
sub-minimum rates under certificates issued by the Secre- 
tary in occupations not ordinarily given to full-time 
employees. 

D. Launpries: No new coverage.—Laundries remain in 
the same position as they were prior to passage of the 
1961 amendments. 

E. Transit Compantes—Suburban and interurban transit 
companies which have $1 million or more in annual 
sales (exclusive of excise taxes at the retail level) are 
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covered for minimum wage but not for overtime. 
ConstructTion—Construction enterprises which have at 
least $350,000 in annual business are covered for mini- 
mum wage and overtime. 

SEAMEN—Seamen on American flag vessels are covered 
for minimum wage but not for overtime. 

TELEPHONE OpeRrATORS—The exemption for telephone 
operators is limited to those employed by an independ- 
ently owned public telephone company which has not 
more than 750 telephones. 

Fish Processtnc—Seafood processing employees are 
covered for minimum wage but not for overtime. 


Other Provisions: 


1. Broapcasters—Announcers, news editors and chief 
engineers or broadcasting companies located in non- 
metropolitan cities of 106,000 or less population are 
exempt from overtime. 

BuLK PeTrRoLEUM DeaA.ers — Independently owned 
and controlled local enterprises engaged in bulk petro- 
leum distribution are exempt from overtime if their 
annual sales are less than $1,000,000 (exclusive of 
excise taxes). 

FarMER’s Livestock AvucTION OPERATIONS — Em- 
ployees working in a livestock auction held by a 
farmer need be paid in the minimum rate only for the 
hours they work at the auction if during that work- 
week they are employed primarily in agriculture by 
the farmer. 

Country ELevators—Employees in country elevator 
establishments in the area of production, which may 
also sell products and services used in the operation 
of a farm, are exempt from both minimum wage and 
overtime if no more than five employees are employed 
by the establishment in such operations. 

Corton Ginninc—Employees engaged in ginning cot- 
ton for market in counties where cotton is grown in 
commercial quantities are exempt from minimum wage 
and overtime. 

Hotty Wreatus—Homeworkers making natural holly 
wreaths are exempt from the Act. 

SHaDE-Grown Tospacco—An exemption from mini- 
mum wage and overtime is provided for agricultural 
employees engaged in bulking shade-grown tobacco 
if they were employed in the growing and harvesting 
of such tobacco. 

TRANSPORTING FRUITS AND VEGETABLES TO MARKET— 
An exemption from minimum wage and overtime is 
provided for employees transporting fruits and vege- 
tables from the farm to market or transporting harvest- 
ing hands, within the State. 

BoaRD AND LopGinG may be included as “wages” on 
the basis of a “fair value” calculation made by the 
Secretary. Also, such prerequisites may be excluded 
from “wages” to the extent that they are excluded 
under a collective bargaining agreement. 

Stupy oF EMPLOYMENT EFFECTs OF FOREIGN TRADE— 
The Secretary is authorized to study employment ef- 
fects of imports and exports in industries covered by 
the Act and to report on such studies to the President 
and to the Congress. 

Stupy OF CERTAIN EXEMPTIONS FOR CANNING AND 
PROCESSING AND OF WAGE RaTEs IN HOTELS AND ReEs- 
TAURANTS—The Secretary will study the complicated 
system of exemptions in the Act for the handling and 
processing of agricultural products as well as the rates 
of pay in hotels, motels, restaurants and other food 
service enterprises and to report the results with 
recommendations to the next session of this Con- 
gress. * 





ae Story of Labor Day ban 


OUNDED in 1882, Labor Day will be celebrated for 

the 80th time this year—a tribute to the men and 
women who have helped make our standard of living the 
highest on earth and the highest in the history of the 
world. 

As a holiday, Labor Day is actually rather curious. The 
first Labor Day was not on a Monday. Europeans observe 
a different day, and in a different way. And, surprisingly, 
Labor Day is not a national holiday. 

Credit for starting Labor Day belongs to a man named 
Peter J. McGuire, a co-founder of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. It was McGuire who, on May 8, 1882, 
while attending a meeting of the Central Labor Union in 
New York, proposed a celebration to honor “those who 
from rude nature have delved and carved all the grandeur 
we behold.” 

McGuire argued that although there were patriotic and 
military holidays, there was none “representative of the 
industrial spirit, the greatest vital force of the nation.” He 
proposed the first Monday in September for Labor Day, 
“as it would come at the most pleasant season of the 
year, nearly midway between the Fourth of July and 
Thanksgiving, and would fill a gap in the chronology of 
legal holidays.” 

The labor union approved the general idea; the first 
Labor Day was celebrated on Tuesday, September 5, 
1882. Ten thousand workmen marched down the streets 
of New York. 

In 1883 another celebration was held, and by 1884 the 
union had agreed on the first Monday in September as the 
unchanging date. 

Cities and towns gave Labor Day its first official recog- 
nition, and then the idea spread to State Legislatures. 
The first State to introduce such legislation was New 
York, but Oregon was the first to approve a bill—February 
21, 1887. Soon other states followed suit. 

It was in 1894 that Congress, without debate, got 
around to making Labor Day a legal holiday in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Territories. As a matter of fact, 
Congress can do no more than that—it’s up to the individual 
states to establish holidays. There is no such thing as a 
national holiday. 

As it is, some states don’t observe Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Columbus Day, Election Day, or Memorial Day—but all 
the continental United States observe Labor Day. Last 
to approve was Wyoming, in 1923. 

Over in Europe, May 1 is the traditional day to honor 
labor. And, unlike the United States, in Europe only 
laborers celebrate; here, everyone participates. 

Religion and Labor Day have been associated since 


1905, when some churches began observing Labor Sun- 
day. 


It was in 1910 that the American Federation of Labor 
adopted a resolution establishing Labor Sunday as the 
day before Labor Day, and requesting that all churches 
“devote some part of the day to a presentation of the 
labor question.” 

The Bible has a great deal of up-to-date advice for 
both the laborer and the employer, according to Dr. 
Oswald Hoffmann, whose radio messages on The Lutheran 
Hour are heard in 100 different lands by an estimated 
30 million people. 

As evidence, Dr. Hoffmann cites the famous parable 
in the Gospel according to Matthew. 

“In this Gospel,” Dr. Hoffmann says, “Jesus tells of a 
landowner who hires laborers for his vineyard one morn- 
ing. He agrees to pay them the usual wage, and then 
sets them to work. 

“Later, at three intervals, the landowner hires more 
laborers—three hours later, at noon, and an hour before 
sunset. 

“And yet,” Dr. Hoffmann relates, “come the end of 
the day, the landowner gives the same amount of money 
to those men who had worked since dawn as to those 
who worked only an hour. 

“To quote the New English Bible, “When it was the 
turn of those of the men who had come first, they ex- 
pected something extra, but were paid the same amount 
as the others. As they took it, they grumbled to their 
employer: “These latecomers have done only one hour's 
work, yet you put them on a level with us, who have 
sweated the whole day in the blazing sun!” 

“The owner turned to one of them and said, “My 
friend, I am not being unfair to you. You agreed on the 
usual wage for the day, did you not? Take your pay and 
go home. I choose to pay the last man the same as you. 
Surely I am free to do what I like with my own money. 
Why be jealous because I am kind?” ’ 

“It would be well,” Dr. Hoffmann states, “if both labor 
and management heeded the message in this parable— 
that kindness, charity, and brotherhood come before count- 
ing pennies. 

“We should have more employers like the landowner, 
generously willing to share wealth. For many employers 
forget the Biblical statement that ‘the labourer is worthy 
of his reward, and the warning against the person who 
‘useth his neighbour’s service without wages, and giveth 
him not for his work.’ 

“We should also have fewer employees like those in 
the parable, who put money above kindness and brother- 
hood.” 

Dr. Hoffmann concludes: “And on this Labor Day in 
1961, when Americans pause to recognize the achieve- 
ments of the workingman, surely this simple Biblical 
message is quite as meaningful as ever.” . 
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You Would Be Surprised How Many Would Join NRCA 
IF YOU ASKED THEM 
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Edward M. Gallagher, 1961 Scott Award Winner 


EDWARD M. GALLAGHER, Manager of Credit Sales, 
Lit Brothers, Trenton, New Jersey, was named 1961 win- 
ner of the $500.00 Scott Award at the 47th Annual Inter- 
national Consumer Credit Conference at Miami Beach, 
June 5th, 1961. Making the presentation was the 1960 
winner, Edward L. Goodman, Credit Sales Manager, 
Burger-Phillips Company, Birmingham, Alabama. In addi- 
tion to the check for $500.00 given by Mr. Scott, Mr. 
Gallagher received a handsomely engraved wall plaque 
from the National Retail Credit Association testifying to his 
selection as the Credit Executive of the Year. Mr. Good- 
man made the presentation with sincerity aad eloquence, 
pointing out that this was the highest award possible to a 
professional credit sales manager and is eagerly sought. 

This is the sixth time the award has been given. The 
award is possible because of the generosity and keen inter- 
est in consumer credit of George A. Scott, President, 
Walker-Scott Company, San Diego, California. The award 
of $500.00 a year for ten years was announced by Mr. 
Scott at the conclusion of a brilliant speech at the 1956 
San Francisco Conference. The Award will be given for 
four more years. 

The Scott Award is open to all members of the National 
Retail Credit Association who are engaged in consumer 
credit work. Here we repeat the terms of the award as 
set forth by Mr. Scott. 


I—Basis for the Award 

A—The award will recognize the achievement of an 
individual representing or engaged in some phase 
of retail credit .work. 

B—Retail credit work is not confined to stores, but 
includes the credit activities of any member of the 
National Retail Credit Association, as shown on the 
membership cards as representing the store or firm, 


SHOWN BELOW is Mr. Gallagher receiving congratulations 
from C. Carl Mark, President, Lit Brothers. He is holding the 
plaque presented by the NRCA to the Credit Executive of the 
Year. On Mr. Gallagher's left is Ernest Ferri, President, Credit 
Granters of Greater Trenton and on his right is Thomas J. 
Goldrick, General Manager, Lit Brothers. 
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dealing with the ultimate consumer. For example, 

representatives of banks, finance companies, oil com- 

panies, etc., are eligible. Credit Bureau personnel 
and representatives of wholesale and manufacturing 
firms are not eligible. 

C—The achievement is not necessarily confined to one 
subject. 

D—The selection will be made on achievement in any 
or all of the following classifications: 
1—Contribution to or participation in community ac- 

tivity which reflects the contestant’s business 
activity. 

2—Development of ideas or new approaches in the 
extension or control of credit as evidenced by 
adoption or publication. 

3—Active participation in a credit group, or groups, 
for recognition or furtherance of credit interests. 

II—Selecting the Winner 

A—The award is not only valuable in itself but is an 
important forward step in developing the credit pro- 
fession and in providing recognition of its impor- 
tance. The award should receive immediate and 
continuing publicity. 
1—The Crepit Worvp should be utilized to tell the 

full story and ensure continuing interest. 

2—The National President or other officers and staff 
members of N.R.C.A. should present the details 
of the award to the Board of Directors of each 
N.R.C.A. District. 

3—Full publicity should be given to the award, at 
district and national conferences. 

B—Selection of the winner will be made from district 
entries. 
1—The Directors from each of the 12 N.R.C.A. Dis- 

tricts will select one entry. 

2—A Committee appointed by President of N.R.C.A. 
will make the final selection from the District 
entries, based on the information submitted. 

3—The award will be made each year at the Inter- 
national Consumer Credit Conference. 
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Our members will be interested in some of the details 
included in Mr. Gallagher’s entry. He has been a member 
of N.R.C.A. since 1936. He has been Credit Sales Man- 
ager, Lit Brothers, Trenton, New Jersey, since 1937. Prior 
to that he was employed by the Trenton Credit Bureau 
and Frank and Seder Company, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Gallagher is married and has five children 
ranging from 11 years to 23 years of age. 

Contributions to or participation in community activity 
include: Mayor's Citizens Committee, 1955-1957; Civilian 
Defense Council, since 1955; chairman, Emergency Cloth- 
ing Committee; Delaware Valley United Fund, since 1955; 
Trenton Chamber of 1945, Military 
Liaison Committee, 1956, member Executive Committee, 
1959 to date, member N. J. State Chamber of Commerce, 
member Legislative Committee since 1958; Mercer Hos- 
pital Drive, 1957; Catholic Youth Organization activity, 
Parish Intermural Basketball program, former Treasurer of 
Mercer County Parochial Basketball League, committee 
member of Diocesan Basketball League since 1953. 


Commerce, since 


In the area of development of ideas of new approaches 
in the extension or control of credit he listed these: Lit 
Brothers was the first store in Central New Jersey to adopt 
Cycle Billing; first in Central New Jersey to adopt Revolv- 
ing Credit; first store in Central New Jersey to insure 
Time Payment accounts; only store in Central New Jersey 
with complete credit promotion program. 

Mr. Gallagher has been president of the local Retail 
Credit Association for two terms and a Director for fifteen 
years. He has served as: Director of Advisory Board— 
Credit Bureau of Trenton; National Retail Credit Week 
Committee, 1956-7-8-9; Co-Chairman of N.R.C.A.’s “Buy 
a Brick Campaign”; has lectured at Rider College, Ham- 
ilton Township Board of Education and Cathedral High 
School; and he is a member of Consumer Education Com- 
mittee, with credit courses in local high schools. 

Mr. Gallagher's participation in the District is shown 
by his record as President for two terms, and Director for 
five terms. for Districts 
12 at the New York conferences in 1955 and 
1958, and Convention Chairman of District two at Kia- 
mesha Lake in 1961. He served on the Planning Com- 
mittee of Districts Two and 12 for Conferences as follows: 


He was Convention Chairman 
Two and 


Atlantic City, 1954; New York City, 1955; Pittsburgh, 
1956; Baltimore, 1957; New York, 1958; White Sulphur 
Springs, 1959; and for District Two conferences at Syra- 
cuse, 1960; and Kiamesha Lake, 1961. Mr. Gallagher was 
active on the programs of District conferences at New 
York, 1948; Atlantic City, 1954; New York, 1955; Pitts- 
burgh, 1956; New York, 1958; and Syracuse, 1960. He 
has attended every District meeting since 1946. On the 
National level, Mr. Gallagher served as: National Director 
of District Two, 1954-1956; Director at Large, 1960-1962; 
Panel member at the Louisville Conference in 1955; 
Crepit Wor_p Committee, 1955-1956, and 1958-1959; 
and Legislative Committee, 1960-1961. He attended these 
International Conferences: New York, 1941; Washington, 
1952; San Francisco, 1954; Louisville, 1955; St. Louis, 
1956; Miami, 1957; Los Angeles, 1958; and Chicago, 
1960. 

May we place particular emphasis on the recommenda- 
tion of the 1959 Board of Directors of N.R.C.A. that in 
future each district submit only one entry for the Scott 
Award. Where more than one entry from one N.R.C.A. 
district are submitted, all entries from that District will 
be disqualified. If any District does not submit an entry 
the National Office is required to make every effort to 
obtain one directly. 

Local associations are encouraged to promote interest 
in the contest and to select and assist candidates for Dis- 
trict consideration. Those who have entered the contest 
unsuccessfully in previous years are urged to enter again. 

Each entry is to consist of not more than 4,000 words, 
submitted in simple form, on 8%x 11 inch paper. Elabo- 
rate bindings and extensive documentation are unneces- 
sary. The entry should set forth in clear, brief manner 
the qualifications of the individual for consideration in 
line with the rules laid down by Mr. Scott. 

We earnestly request district presidents to promote 
interest in and enthusiasm for this valuable award. Scott 
Award Committees should be appointed immediately in 
every district to stimulate entries at the District meeting 
next year and thus make sure that every N.R.C.A., District 
is represented at the Spokane Conference. If more infor- 
mation is needed, please write to the Director of Educa- 
tion, National Retail Credit Association, 375 Jackson Ave- 
nue, St. Louis 30, Missouri. e 
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-! People and Events 


Manila Credit Group 
Elects Tulio President. . . 

Ranulfo R. Tulio, assistant vice president, First Accept- 
ance & Investment Corporation, Manila, Philippine Is- 
lands, was elected president of the Association of Credit 
Men, for the fiscal year, 1961-1962. Active in civic and 
professional work, Tulio serves as director for many 
Philippine Islands corporations. He is the immediate past 
president of the Philippine Institute of Accountants, sec- 
retary of Fortune Marketing Corporation, member of the 
National Office Management Association, National Retail 
Credit Association, and American Marketing Association. 
While in the United States, in May 1961, Mr. Tulio visited 
the NRCA National Offices to observe its operation with a 
view of improving the management of his Manila Asso- 
ciation. While at the National Offices Mr. Tulio received 
permission to reprint articles published in The creprr 
worLp for his Association’s new publication, CREDIT 
MAGAZINE. 


— Positions Wanted — 


Crepit AND FINANCE MANAGER, age 39, presently em- 
ployed in San Diego building material concern. Two years’ 
experience in wholesale and five years experience in retail. 
Previous experience in accounts payable, accounts re- 
ceivable, perpetual inventory, purchasing, selling payroll 
and cashiering. Salary range $6-7,000, prefer position 
in or near San Francisco. Box 8611, The Creprr Wor .p, 
375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri. 


Crepit SALES MANAGER, age 35, presently employed in 
Ohio desires to relocate in the New York area. Now main- 
tains efficient operation of a four million dollar annual 
credit sales volume and has doubled the number of ac- 
counts billed monthly in the past two years. Over 10 
years’ experiemve in credit sales. Box 8612, The Crepir 
Wor.p, 375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri. 

Assistant Bureau Manager, presently employed, seeking 
greater opportunity and challenge. Capable handling 
bureau operation including credit guide if desired. Inter- 
ested in management with option to buy. College gradu- 
ate, married, 35, resume on request. Box 8614, The Crepit 
Worvp, 375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri. 


— Wanted To Buy — 


Partnership in Credit Bureau or collection agency lead- 
ing to eventual sole control, where present owner is looking 
toward retirement. Michigan or Florida location preferred 
with trading population approximately 100,000. Box 8613, 
The Creprr Wor.p, 375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 30, 
Missouri. 

Creprt Bureau located in Florida, Southern Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama or Georgia. Would be in- 
terested in Bureau with or without collection department 
Give full details in first letter. Box 8315, The Creprr 
Wor tp, 375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri. 
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Credit-Scoring . . . 


A totally new method for evaluating consumer loan 
risks that promises to materially curtail bad debt losses 
and increase net profits has been developed by American 
Investment Company, St. Louis, Missouri, a nation-wide 
consumer finance firm. The new credit-scoring system, 
which will also have widespread application for most credit 
granting agencies, retail, banking and insurance, was 
worked out in conjunction with Fair, Isaac and Company, 
a San Francisco, California, consulting firm. Employing 
scientific principles, the new credit-scoring system mini- 
mizes the guesswork in evaluating credit risks. 

While the basic mathematical formula used in 
developing this system has been known for several dec- 
ades, its practical application to the credit industry was 
made possible only through the use of the modern elec- 
tronic computer. A new electronic computer is being in- 
stalled by the company at its headquarters in St. Louis 
which will permit continued refinement of the system 
as additional data from many thousands of new loans be- 
comes available. The company has, however, for many 
years been an extensive user of electronic computing and 
accounting machines because of the size of its nation- 
wide operation. The American Investment Company's 
credit-scoring systems have tested intensely for three years 
on more than 40,000 small loan accounts. Credit-scoring 
is a scientific system designed to identify, in advance from 
loan applications, the loans most likely to become past- 
due or uncollectible. 

The research teams used one established mathematical 
theory and originated a new mathematical formula to 
identify and scientifically weigh personal characteristics 
affecting the probabilities of repayment of a loan as agreed. 
The method was then tested in various geographic areas 
of the country and installed on a pilot project basis in 100 


offices. 


New Position for Calvin K. Snyder. . . 

The Executive Committee of the American Retail Fed- 
eration has announced that Calvin K. Snyder will become 
the new Executive Vice President of the ARF. He hopes 
to assume this new position sometime between August 15 
and September 1, 1961. Mr. Snyder comes to the American 
Retail Federation with splendid experience for this assign- 
ment. For the past eight years he has been General Man- 
ager of the Denver Chamber of Commerce. Previously 
he has spent 12 years in Washington with the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards. 


Sterling S. Speake Credit Schools. . . 


Credit schools will be conducted by Mr. Speake in the 
following cities during the month of September, 1961: 

Memphis, Tennessee Bristol, Pennsylvania 

Hampton, Virginia Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Richmond, Virginia Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania 

Asbury Park, New Jersey 

If your city is interested in having a professional credit 
school for your bankers, businessmen, retailers, and medi- 
cal offices, please write the National Office for details and 
open dates. 





Communications Feedback. . . 





Sir: 

I have just finished reading the article 
“Bringing the Management Concept to 
Credit Executives,” by Dr. Cribbin. In 
my opinion this article is one of the most 
interesting and best-written articles I 
have pen any magazine for quite some 
time. 

John W. Koch, Treasurer 
Penna. Independent Oil Co. 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Sir: 

The June conference at Miami is the 
first one I have ever attended where I 
heard not one complaint about the pro- 
gram, the hotel management, or the hotel 
employees. Many thanks to the NRCA- 
CWBC Planning Committee for their fine 
work. 

J. C. Gilliland 

Fingerhut Manufacturing Company 
Menatin. Minnesota 
Sir: 

Congratulations! I see NRCA made 
the front page of the Wall Street Journal 
of June 27. 

E. L. Goodman 
Credit Sales Manager 
Burger-Phillips 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Sir: 

I was delighted to read a reference to 
NRCA and Tue Crepir Wortp in this 
mornings Wall Street Journal. This 
recognizes NRCA as the one source for 
general consumer credit and credit legis- 
lative information on the State and Na- 
tional levels. 

Charles F. Sheldon, Manager 
Philadelphia Credit Bureau 
Philadelphia, eaunivente 
Sir: 

Congratulations on the fine convention 
you and your staff so ably directed. It 
was one of the best, if not the best to 
date. One of the speakers mentioned a 
publication “Finance Facts”. Could you 
tell me how to obtain this? 

Frank K. Edmonds, Sec.-Manager 
Credit Bureau of Johnson City 
Johnson City, Tennessee 
Ed: This was mentioned by Carl Hawver, 
Director of Educational Services, National 
Consumer Finance Association, Solar 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
Sir: 
I have in my possession a copy of your 


publication “Retail Credit Management.” 
Under the heading, Credit Granting 
Principles, you refer to the Master In- 
stalment Chart. I am interested in learn- 
ing on what basis the above calculation 
is made. 

D. B. Treleven 

H. Polliack & Co. Ltd. 
Johannesburg, South Africa 
Sir: 

As your magazine THe Creprr WorLp 
appears not to be available in this coun- 
try I should like to ask you to send me a 
copy of the article “Laws Affecting Credit 
Card Abuse.” I need material on the 
above subject most urgently for a diploma 
thesis. 

Wolf D. Dietrich 
Student 
Bundgen, Germany 
Sir: 

Thank you for your interest in my 
behalf regarding the Group Insurance. 
I am afraid that I do not qualify. For 
those who do, it is a marvelous idea, but 
then all ideas or suggestions made by the 
N.R.C.A. are solid and it is that consola- 
tion that keeps me a member. 

L. A. Apping 

Credit Bureau of Orillia 
Oriila, Ontario, Canada 
Sir: 

It was my pleasure to attend the Insti- 
tute on Credits and Collections held in 
Chicago. I feel Mr. Berry is one of the 
very fine speakers of the country today 
and I enjoyed each and every one of his 
talks. 

D. E. Jones 

Sheltering Arms Hospital, Inc. 
Athens, Ohio 
Sir: 

The Commercial Attache at the United 
States Embassy in London has been good 
enough to suggest that your organization 
may be able to supply information on the 
working of the credit card system in the 
United States. Any information that you 
can furnish will be very much appre- 
ciated. 

& Clarke 
Leeds Incorporated 
Chamber of Commerce 
Leeds, Yorkshire, England 
Sir: 

The earlier literature and matter on 

credit technology you kindly forwarded 


us Wwe have found most valuable, and for 
what we have been very grateful. This 
literature has enabled us to give a high 
standard of service to the many members 
we have who have experienced difficulty 
in formulating some credit management 
policies. It is regrettable to say that much 
of the business management and control 
exercised in the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland is of a less standard by 
comparison with those you have achieved. 

B. E. Gibson, Executive Director 

Mutual Credit Protection Society, LTD 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia 
Sir: 

You and your associates in the NRCA 
and CWBC are to be highly compli- 
mented on your recent conference. I felt 
privileged to attend and participate in 
the meetings from which I derived sub- 
stantial and enduring benefits. 

William G. Ewald, Exec. Vice President 

Credit Bureau of Baltimore 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Sir. 

The Creprr Wortp is an excellent 
magazine, however, there are one or two 
details which might improve it. First, I 
am enclosing the cover to the latest issue. 
You will see it is pretty ragged by the 
time it gets here and does not make the 
best appearance when I show it to a 
prospective NRCA member. Second, the 
typewriter style undoubtedly is meant to 
serve some purpose but a more readable 
four pages could be devised. Thanks for 
hearing me out. All the best wishes! 

W. H. Detlefsen, Manager 
Credit Association of Humboldt 
Eureka, California 
Ed: Thanks a lot for the suggestions. Am 
taking the first up with the Post Office 
and the second is being looked into. 
Sir 

Just a week ago I returned home safely. 
You treated me with such kindness as 
made me feel I spent the most significant 
days in my life. Meeting and discussion 
at St. Louis I shall never forget and long 
remember for its usefulness. I just don't 
know how to say thanks. So just read be- 
tween the lines and you will know how 
very much I appreciate you 

K. Kimura, President 
Credit Consultant, Inc 
Kamidori, Shibuya-Ku, Tokyo, Japan 





Edwin L. Frizen . . . 


Edwin L. Frizen, 64, prominent St. Petersburg, Florida, 
business man and civic leader died unexpectedly on July 


John H. Mulqueen Promoted .. . 


John H. Mulqueen, who has been with Hess's Depart- 
ment Store in Allentown, Pennsylvania since 1956 has 


1, 1961. His death followed that of his wife, by only a 
little over one month. Mr. Frizen who was secretary- 
treasurer of McIntyre Ladies Apparel, had served three 
consecutive terms as president of the St. Petersburg Mer- 
chants Association. On May 15, 1961, he was elected presi- 
dent of the Community Welfare Council. Mr. Frizen 
attended our International Consumer Credit Conference 
held in Miami Beach, Florida, as the president of District 
III. He also served as chairman of St. Petersburg Chapter 
Florida Philharmonic Society; chairman, educational com- 
mittee, Sales Executive Club, past president, Credit Grant- 
ers’ Association; chairman, Christian Business Men’s Com- 
mittee, and the United Fund’s Business A division. Mr. 
Frizen is survived by two sons, a brother, and two grand- 
children to whom we extend our deepest sympathy. 


been promoted to manager of the store’s credit depart- 
ment. Mulqueen is a graduate of Pennsylvania Military 
College where he received a bachelor of science degree in 
business administration 


After his enlistment in the Army, 
Mr. Mulqueen went to work at Hess's in the buyer training 
program, after serving various other positions in the mer- 
chandising phases of the store, and then was assigned 
to the adjustment and purchasing division before his pro- 
motion to the credit department 





For Sale 


3 Diebold Insulated Cycle Billing Desks, Model No 
1226, 2 Tier with 10 aluminum trays each, for cards 8 
inches wide complete with No. 7889 5-drawer on top 
Write Robert E. Heil, P.O. Box 3593, Orlando, Florida 
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CREDIT DEPARTMENT 
Communications 


LEONARD BERRY 


T IS NOT difficult to understand why those in the 

credit office whose duties include customer contact 
sometimes develop protective mechanisms of indifference 
and cynicism. Daily exposure to ill-mannered customers 
making excessive and unreasonable demands creates. a 
heavy drain on normal reserves of love of people. It is 
only natural to seek some defense and don some armor. 

Because a few credit applicants possess scant regard 
for the truth, credit counselors are in danger of develop- 
ing suspicion towards all. Because some debtors are 
troublesome and mean, collection clerks can easily assume 
a permanent defensive attitude to all, and sometimes even 
initiate hostilities on the ground that if there is going to 
be trouble, attack is the best defense. 

This erosion of otherwise pleasant personality seems to 
be common to those whose work requires continuous 
dealing with the public. We must recognize the hazards 
of such jobs. It is not easy to maintain a constantly cour- 
teous, pleasant and thoughtful attitude. Towards evening 
of an average busy day the temptation to tell “that old 
so-and-so a few things” can become unbearably strong. 
We are all familiar with those painful clashes between 
clerk and customer which start out harmlessly enough 
with a mere difference of opinion or viewpoint but which 
seem to surge swiftly through angry words and menacing 
gestures to the frightening verge of actual physical 
violence. 

Of course, this picture is overdrawn. The reassuring 
fact is that the vast majority of the customer contact 
people in our credit and collection offices are gracious, 
patient and well-disposed towards their customers. At 
the same time, all will agree who have had any expe- 
rience at all along these lines, that constant vigilance and 
abundant self-control are necessary to avoid slipping into 
glacial indifference, cynical suspicion or downright overt 
hostility. 

It helps considerably to have a sense of humor! Often 
even the grimmest of situations has a comical side which 
if found, relieves the strain. Some credit counselors keep 
in their desk drawers copies of amusing cartoons, mottoes, 
admonitions and the like, such as “Don’t lose your head— 
it’s too pretty,” and steal a peek at them when the pres- 
sure begins to mount. Whatever we can do to lessen 
tension, relieve resentment, or reduce anger is worthwhile. 
Sometimes a quick walk through the store, or even around 
the block, will allow time to regain threatened poise and 
equanimity. One executive I knew who struggled honestly 
with a fierce temper, found that if he quickly withdrew 
from a potentially explosive situation and found a quiet 
corner where he could yell his head off and bang things 
around vigorously, he could return to his desk a calmer, 
and hence a more effective executive. It worked for him, 
and it might for you! 

Admittedly, some customers are trying, to say the least. 
But those are just the ones we must cater to with special 
care. Usually such ‘people are highly vocal in their own 
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social groups and relate their business experiences, par- 
ticularly the bad ones, with great relish at every oppor- 
tunity. Their friends know how demanding and hard to 
please they are, and if perchance, considerate treatment 
of them causes praise for any given store, this becomes 
priceless word-of-mouth advertising for that fortunate 
store! Their friends decide that if Mrs. So-and-So can be 
pleased there, the service must be exceptionally fine! 

All this is an important part of credit office communi- 
cations. Our success in creating better public relations 
comes in good part from finding better ways to talk and 
write to people. Constant “in-store” educational programs 
are necessary. Credit sales executives putting on such 
programs will find NRCA’s new manual, Human Relations 
Fundamentals for Retail Credit Employees, written by 
our popular field lecturer, S. H. Womack to be a real help. 
This practical handbook in the art of getting along with 
people should be in the hands of every customer contact 
person in every credit office in the country. Customer 
good will would take a big leap upwards and complaints 
would dwindle gratifyingly. 


» 


Illustration No. 1. Here we show another letter from 
the Missouri Baptist Hospital, St. Louis, Missouri. We 
are getting an increasing number of requests for hospital 
collection letters. We ask our hospital members to send 
to us copies of their effective credit and collection letters 
so we can reproduce them on this page for the benefit of 
others. 


This Month's Illustrations 


Illustration No. 2. This fine welcome-to-newcomer let- 
ter comes from Gimbels, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where 
Fred R. Hachtel, NRCA’s first vice president, is Manager 
of Credit Sales. The letter is fairly long, but because it 
has much to say, all of it interesting, the reader is likely 
to read it through. Newcomers are a potent source of 
new credit sales and newcomers are particularly gratified 
when a store goes out of its way to make them feel at 
home. 

Illustration No. 3. Eugene L. Steele, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, The Printz Company, Jamestown, New York says 
he has been reading this department for years and thought 
he should send in one of his successful letters! Here it is. 
Many thanks, Mr. Steele, this is a splendid example of 
imaginative credit sales promotion by letter. 


Illustration No. 4. Here we have a sensitive handling 
of a difficult collection situation. Super-Save Stations, Inc., 
Seattle, Washington, should make many friends by show- 
ing harassed debtors consideration and cooperation in time 
of stress. There are many places in the country where 
unemployment is still a serious problem. We would like 
to hear from our members as to their recent experiences 
and to receive samples of their collection letters. 
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We, leonard Berry 

Matioml Retail Credit Arsociation 
375 Jackson Avenue 

St. loule 30, Missourt 

Dear Mr, Berry: 

Our Sales Promotion Manager wes in the other day ari spent the 
whole day going over our charge Sccounts, Al) day long I kept 
hearing him whietle and after « while I mmged to get close 
enourh to mke out the tune: 


yas 
ro tid 


- 


® 


It's been @ long - long - tine! 
Tt didn't mike sense to me until after he had gone ani I looked 
at the same sccounts - - - he was absolutely right, it hes been 
& very long time since # lot of those accounte heve been used, 
Your @ccount was one of those which hadn't been used! 


I could enclose « card ani ask you. . . WHY? .. . ani I would 
get © lot of different anevers ~- Buying for Gash - Heven't neeied 
enything - Sons have grown up - or I've been dissetisfied - tut 
what I would rether do is to ask you to come in now, ask for me 
and sey - "Mr, Mrarer, here's vty I haven't used my eccount", 

We don't care if you don't need anything large, even & em)) charge 
will do, so that the next time that Sales Menager comes to our 
store ve can change his tune to "Over ani Over Agein". 


By the way, this is our 75th Diamond Year . . . Yes, 75 years in 
the clothing business ent ve're out to mke this our best yeer 
yet. Won't you com in ani help us celebrate? 

Cordially, 


THE PRINTZ CO., 


Nore 2 Ltda 
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Commission on Money and Credit and Its June 1961 
Report:—In recent weeks economic writers across the 
nation have given considerable attention to the 285-page 
report entitled “Money and Credit,” issued by the Com- 
mission on Money and Credit, which is said to be the 
first full-scale study on the “entire terrain” of this broad 
and intricate field since the “Aldrich Commission” made 
its investigation in 1908-1911, and brought about the 
passage of the Federal Reserve Act on December 23, 
1913. Hence, the report represents the first comprehen- 
sive study of the subject in 50 years. 

It may be of interest, first, to inquire: What is this 
“Commission on Money and Credit;”—who created it—and 
with what authority does it speak? It is a creation of the 
Committee for Economic Development (CED), a purely 
private enterprise, non-governmental organization that was 
set up in November 1942 in war-time Washington for 
the purpose of helping to prepare our economy for the 
great adjustments that were foreseen following victory in 
World War II. 

The broad objectives of CED are well set forth in an 
address delivered by its Chairman, Donald K. David, on 
the occasion of its 15th anniversary, November 21, 1957 
(at which time the study of the “entire terrain” of the 
field of money and credit was first recommended). Mr. 
David said: “From the beginning, CED devoted its time, 
experience, and resources to scholarly research into the 
esoterics of our increasingly complex economic system. 
Using the best brains available, from big and small busi- 
ness and from our great universities, in a unique combi- 
nation CED has consistently pursued the preservation and 
strengthening of our free society, the maintenance of high 
employment, the increase of productivity and living stand- 
ards, and the assurance of greater economic stability and 
opportunity for all our people.” 

In recommending to the trustees of CED the desir- 
ability of this comprehensive study Mr. David said: “I 
want to direct your attention to one of the most funda- 
mental and pervasive of social institutions and to the need 
for intensive research to make it serve us better. That 
institution is money. I am talking about money not 
as an object to be made or saved as alternative to real 
things, but about money as an instrument that permits 
the real work of the world to be done. . We are all 
to some degree aware, for example, of the unstabilizing 
consequences—deflationary or inflationary consequences— 
of a defective monetary system or policy since the 
end of World War II some of us have begun to ask sharp 
questions about how this system works, where it has 
gone wrong, what government and private citizens can 
do to make it work better. In order to find satisfactory 
answers we need to know more—much more—than we do 
right now.” 

Among a number of questions he asked: “. . . what 
criteria should be followed by the Federal Reserve in 
deciding when to tighten or relax credit? This question 
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alone opens up a huge volume of related questions, 
crying for answers. Or again—take the question of con- 
sumer credit. Should authority be delegated to a Federal 
agency to control the terms of consumer credit—and should 
similar authority be extended to other types of credit? 
If so—when and how?” 

To make such a study of “the whole financial terrain,” 
CED agreed in 1958 (see The Creprr Worip, August 
1958, page 28) to sponsor a broadly based Commission, 
the initial financing to be provided half a million dollars 
by the Ford Foundation and an equal amount by CED 
and cooperating organizations. While it is impossible to 
cover the 285-page report, released in June this year, in 
space available here, even in briefest summary, neverthe- 
less some idea of its scope will be indicated by listing the 
chapter headings, as follows: 1. Introduction; 2. National 
Economic Goals; 3. Monetary Policy; 4. The Public Debt; 
5. Fiscal Policy; 6. Private Financial Institutions; 7. Fed- 
eral Credit Programs; 8. International Monetary Relations; 
9. The Choice and Combination of Policy Instruments; 
10. Organization and Coordination for National Economic 
Goals. 

The question of selective controls over consumer credit 
(discussed in Chapter 3) deserves special mention. The 
following excerpts indicate some of the problems and 
conclusions: “Proposals for selective controls over other 
specific uses of credit (the FED presently has power to 
alter margins for the purpose of purchasing or carrying 
listed securities) are usually directed toward controlling 
volatile sectors of spending, such as spending on consumer 
durable goods, housing, inventory accumulation, and in- 
dustrial plant and equipment. Expenditures for these 
depend heavily on the use of credit, but they do not 
respond rapidly to changes in general credit conditions. 
.. . Influencing these expenditures directly, through selec- 
tive controls, would make monetary policy more effective. 

“During wartime emergencies, direct controls over the 
output and sale of consumer durables probably would 
be imposed, and if so, consumer credit control would be 
redundant. During more normal periods, it might be use- 
ful to discourage undue loosening of credit terms when 
the demand for durables is an important source of infla- 
tionary pressure. But as a regular countercyclical tool of 
stabilization its practical possibilities are limited.” 

And, most importantly, the Commission’s final paragraph 
on this subject states: “The Commission is almost evenly 
divided as to the desirability of granting standby authority 
to the Federal Reserve Board for consumer credit controls. 
In the absence of a consensus, no recommendation is made 
except to urge an investigation of better forms of such 
controls which could be administered more effectively if 
they should be needed.” In a footnote to this by Com- 
mission member Robert R. Nathan, joined in by Isador 
Lubin, it is stated: “Selective controls must be pursued 
with care but it is my belief that the Commission report 
is too cautious with respect to the use of selective controls.” 











Maine: Governor Reed signed into law a bill designed 
to bring the state’s blue laws up to date, modernize the 
exemptions and stiffen the penalties for violations. The 
law is aimed mainly at curbing retail merchants not en- 
gaged in providing essential services. It also forbids the 
opening of places of business, except for works of necessity 
or charity on Sunday, Memorial Day, July 4, November 
11 or Thanksgiving. Exemptions include transportation 
services, radio and television stations, newspapers, hotels, 
restaurants, public utilities, sporting events, amusements, 
and factories normally kept in continuous operation. 

North Carolina: A statewide “blue law” bill was given 
initial approval by the North Carolina Senate after it 
had been amended so that county commissioners could 
exercise a local veto. The legislation prohibits Sunday 
retail sales of furniture, clothing, jewelry and other house- 
hold items. 

Wisconsin: A bill passed by the Wisconsin Senate and 
sent to the Assembly would permit merchants or their 
employes to detain suspected shoplifters without risk 
of a false arrest or unlawful detention suit. 

Wyoming: A lower court ruling handed down in a case 
testing Wyoming's 1959 anti-trading stamp law held that 
it is not illegal for merchants to issue stamps and then 
redeem them in cash. The ruling was made in Green River 
by District Judge Glenn Stanton in a case involving the 
Union Mercantile Company which was issuing S & H 
Green Stamps and redeeming them in cash. 

North Carolina: A bill to create a special commission 
composed of seven members to study instalment selling 
in the state was passed by the lower branch of the state 
legislature and sent to the State Senate. Originally 
started to regulate “shell home” advertising, the Judiciary 
Committee expanded the study to include instalment sell- 
ing of other real and personal property. 

California: A bill to revise slightly upward the schedule 
of interest rates which may be charged by industrial loan 
firms was given final passage by the legislature and sent 
to the Governor for signature. 

Missouri: A bill to regulate time sales of automobiles 
was passed in the Senate and sent to the House. A com- 
panion measure to regulate other time sales failed to win 
approval at the same time but was left in a position for 
further consideration. Introduced by Senator Jack C. 
Jones, the bills require that persons selling commodities 
on time must make full disclosure to the buyer of various 
charges he would have to pay. Similarly advanced by 
the Senate was another bill sponsored by Jones. This 
measure would require the licensing of persons in the 
business of buying time sales notes. 

North Carolina: New small loan regulatory legislation 
was enacted by the North Carolina legislature. Aimed 
at curbing alleged abuses by small loan firms in the state, 
the new law was due to go into effect about mid-August. 
New rates are: $20 on $100 loans for 12 months, $38 on 
$200, $53 on $300, and $6 per $100 on everything above 
$300, up to a ceiling of $600. In addition, companies 
will be permitted to charge $1 for each $5 borrowed in 
loans of less than $75. Law provides for a convenience 
and advantage clause. 
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Ohio: A bill to permit an increase in charge on loans 
over $450 and to expand lending authority for small loan 
firms was given final approval by the Ohio legislature and 
sent to Governor Michael V. DiSalle for signature. The 
measure would lower rates charged for loans under $450; 
permit small loan companies to lend up to $2,000 for a 
period of 37 months and 15 days; extend the loan period 
for $1,000 to 25 months and 15 days; permit loan com- 
panies to set the charges to be paid in dollars instead of 
percentages; and allow the firms to obtain credit life 
insurance for borrowers. 

Ohio: In a special message to the Ohio legislature, 
Governor DiSalle asked for the appointment of a select 
committee to study the problem of the state’s Sunday 
closing laws. DiSalle said a special committee would 
have time to study the closing law issue before final ad- 
journment of the current state legislative session antici- 
pated in mid-July. 

New Jersey: Attorney General David D. Furman and 
the State Unfair Practices Commission proposed that a 
state law banning fraudulent advertising of merchandise 
be broadened to include services. The Commission Chair- 
man Mildred B. Hughes of Union County said such an 
amendment would be introduced when the New Jersey 
legislature returns during the summer for a special one- 
day meeting. Services include repairs, lessons, mainte- 
nance work, laundering and cleaning and catering. 

Massachusetts: Governor Volpe announced he would 
consider calling a special session of the legislature if a com- 
mittee appointed to study the state’s blue laws makes 
specific recommendations on the controversial statutes. 

Connecticut: A ruling handed down by the State 
Supreme Court of Errors declared unconstitutional a sec- 
tion of the state’s unfair sales practices act. The high 
court's ruling was regarded as clearing the way for “loss 
leader” advertising, through which merchants seek cus- 
tomers by offering to sell certain items of merchandise at 
below cost. 

California: Governor Brown signed into law a bill aimed 
at curbing the operations of “credit card bandits.” It is 
now a felony to steal, forge, alter or counterfeit a credit 
card. The law also makes it a crime to use, possess or trans- 
fer a credit card known to be a forgery or counterfeit. 

Arizona: A new law regulating motor vehicle instal- 
ment sales went into effect July 1, 1961, following its 
earlier enactment by the 1961 state legislature. It re- 
quires that new and used car dealers be licensed by the 
State Banking Department as well as the State Highway 
Department. The new law permits dealers to sell sales 
contracts, signed by their customers, only to state-licensed 
finance agencies, including banks. It also provides for 
refunding unearned interest to the buyer when such con- 
tracts are paid out by the buyer before the final due date. 

New Hampshire: A bill to increase the ceiling on small 
loans from $300 to $1,500 was passed by the New Hamp- 
shire Senate and returned to the House for concurrence 
in amendments before going to the governor for signature. 
The measure originally called for a ceiling of $1,000 but 
was amended by the Senate to provide for the higher limit 
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. . « Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

At the annual meeting of the Milwaukee Retail Credit 
Association, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the following officers 
and directors were elected: President, James Cuppan, 
Boston Store; First Vice President, Edwin J. Binninger, 
Milwaukee Gas Light Company; Second Vice President, 
James G. Vivian, Oliver Adjustment Company; and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Howard T. Welte, The Credit Bureau of 
Milwaukee. Directors: Richard Leslie, First Wisconsin 
National Bank; Terrance A. Wunsch, Medical Society 
Business Service; and Fred S. Krieger, who was elected 
as an honorary director. 


. . . Chattanooga, Tennessee 

The 1961 officers and directors of the Retail Credit 
Men’s Association of Chattanooga, Tennessee, are: Presi- 
dent, Hubert A. Pless, Jr., Real Estate Management; Vice 
President, Walter P. Coppedge, American National Bank 
& Trust Company; and Secretary-Treasurer, George W 
Lundy, The Credit Bureau of Chattanooga. Directors: R. 
B. Brotbeck, Miller Bros. Company; N. R. Burgner, A. 
Fassnachts & Sons; Walter P. Coppedge, American Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company; E. R. Cullis, Electric Power 
Board of Chattanooga; Jack J. Emmert, Loveman’s; D. B. 
Harris, Jr., Hamilton National Bank; Mrs. Jo M. Hubbard, 
Sterchi Bros. Stores; Leslie L. Hudson, Johnson Tire Com- 
pany; C. Lamar Ireland, Gilman Paint Company; Mrs. 
Inez H. McGaughy, Pickett’s; Stella Murphy, Citizen’s 
Savings & Loan Corporation; John F. Parry, Fowler 
Brothers; Hubert A. Pless, Jr., Real Estate Management; 
W. M. Richards, Baroness Erlanger Hospital; and Reed F. 
Turner, Sewanee Coal & Supply Company. 
. . . Baltimore, Maryland 

The new officers and directors of the Baltimore Retail 
Credit Association, Baltimore, Maryland, are: President 
Horold E. Benson, Howard Street Jewelers; Vice President, 
H. Kelso Dodd, Hochschild, Kohn & Company; Treasurer, 
Herman A. Dorsch, N. Ness’ Sons; and Secretary, E. 
Richard Coleman, The Credit Bureau of Baltimore. Di- 
rectors: Robert Z. Alphern, The Schleisner Company; 
Albert F. Carr, Baltimore Gas & Electric Company; Theo- 
dore E. Marr, Stewart & Company; Robert A. Toner, I. 
Hamburger & Sons; Gerard F. Bertling, Hochschild, Kohn 
& Company; Robert L. Bruchey, The Hecht Company; 
Lester L. Seelig, The Credit Bureau of Baltimore; and 
Paul A. Twamley, Baltimore Gas & Electric Company. 
. . . Latrobe, Pennsylvania 

The 1961 officers and directors of the Greater Latrobe, 
Retail Credit Association, Latrobe, Pennsylvania, are: 


President, Robert Burns, Thrift Finance Corporation; Vice 


President, Robert Hartman, Gatlings Auto Store; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Mary L. Robb, The Credit 
Bureau of Latrobe. Directors: William Dunhoff, Weiss 
Furniture; A. R. McCall, Latrobe Lumber & Supply Com- 
pany; Harry Wineland, Bergman’s Dairy; Harold Buch- 
man, Rose Style Shoppe; and Walter Cywinski, Penn 
Furniture. 
. . . Brownfield, Texas 

The 1961-1962 officers and directors of the Brown- 
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field Retail Credit Association, Brownfield Texas, are: 
President, Frank Gorton, First National Bank; First 
Vice President, Miss John Lou Callison, Robert Noble 
Insurance Agency; Second Vice President, L. G. Smith, 
Brownfield State Bank and Trust Company; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Jack S. Christie, Brownfield Retail Mer- 
chants Association. Directors: Newell Reed, Brownfield 
Savings & Loan Association; Mrs. Gertrude Crocker, Kyles 
Grocery; and E. D. Hill, Hill’s “66” Service Station. 
. . .« Kansas City, Missouri 

The new officers and directors of the Kansas City Retail 
Credit Association, Kansas City, Missouri, are: President, 
K. S. Hooper, Mc Dowell Tire Company; First Vice Presi- 
dent, R. H. Hueser, Duff & Repp; Second Vice President, 
D. J. Garrison, Sherwin Williams Company; and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, A. L. Dye, The Credit Bureau of Kansas 
City. Directors: R. H. Carlson, Palace Clothing Company; 
Warren Haskin, Westpoint Bank; W. C. Lamar, Mercan- 
tile Bank & Trust Company; Eleanor Lucas, Atlas Accept- 
ance Corporation; Cynthia Percival, Greenlease Motor Car 
Company; Charlene Robeson, City National Bank & Trust 
Company; S. D. Scorza, Cities Service Oil Company; and 
Thomas M. White, Emery Bird Thayer Company. 


. . . Billings, Montana 

The 1961 officers and directors of the Billings Retail 
Credit Association, Billings, Montana, are: President, James 
Steffan, Billings Hardware Company; Vice President, Mrs. 
Pat Hammerbeck, Stroup Hardware Company; Secretary, 
K. J. Dugan, The Credit Bureau of Billings; and Treas- 
urer, Joseph Dernback, Midland National Bank. Direc- 
tors: Hal Doolen, Jr., Western Construction Equipment 
Company; Ed Zivot, Sears, Roebuck and Company; Ray 
Whearty, Vaughn Ragsdale and Company; and Darrell 
Asay, Baron’s Jewelry. 
. . . Detroit, Michigan 

At the annual meeting of the Detroit Retail Credit 
Association, Detroit, Michigan, the following officers and 
directors were elected: President, William H. Sasser, 
Winkelman Bros.; First Vice President, Clare Prowse, 
Demery’s; Second Vice President, Chester S. Phillips, 
Sears, Roebuck & Company; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Paul E. Thomas, Merchants Credit Bureau. Directors: 
Ralph W. Bartlett, Michigan Consolidated Gas Company; 
Walter R. Blackburn, Federal Department Stores; Herbert 
S. Christner, S. S. Kresge Company; Richard W. Ethe- 
ridge, J. L. Hudson Company; Elmer H. Keller, Manu- 
facturers National Bank; Mary M. Mitchell, Zuieback’s; 
and Wilfred Berry, Kilgore & Hurd. 


. . . Cincinnati, Ohio 

The new officers and directors of the Cincinnati Re- 
tail Credit Association, Cincinnati, Ohio, are: President, 
James Jacobs, Shillito’s; Vice President, Harry Kasson, Ad- 
justment Service Corporation; Treasurer, Clyde Lineback, 
P. L. Barth Furniture Company; and Secretary, A. P. 
Koelling, The Credit Bureau of Cincinnati. Directors: 
Glenn Crowler, J. C. Penny Company; John Aseere, 
Sohngen & Bischoff Tire Company; Natalie Roth, Lerner 
Shops; and Walter Spoerlein, Squires-Lawton Company. 








Editorial 








7HAT WAS ORIGINALLY scheduled as a three-day hearing on 
S. 1740, the ‘Truth in Lending” bill, became a prolonged affair 
lasting two weeks. I attended these hearings as an observer. 


Skilled legislative technicians, Ph.D. experts, credit industry lead- 
ers, educators, and others appeared on daily schedule to express their 


(t opinions on the “workability or non-workability”’ of the Douglas bill. 
IR eport 


Members of the Production and Stabilization Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency greeted each proponent 
or opponent with the usual proper courtesy, allowed the witness to read 
his prepared statement and through intensive individual questioning 
proceeded to accredit or discredit the opinion of each according to his 
own dictates. 

By and large, witnesses contributed little that was not brought out 
in last year’s hearing on similar bill S. 2755. One exception, however, 
was Governor Martin of the Federal Reserve Board who testified it was 
his belief that ‘because the measure now deals primarily with trade 
practices rather than monetary policy, the provision giving the Federal 

the Reserve Board enforcement powers should be changed.” He suggested 
it should come under the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission 
or under a specially created agency. 


Of course, the final decision will come in the Subcommittee's execu- 
tive session. The support announced by the Kennedy Administration 


has enhanced the bill's prospect for passage. The opposition, led by 

Oud as Senator Wallace F. Bennett, has kept the proponents alert and on their 
toes. No definite action is expected on S. 1740 until the second session 
of the 87th Congress. 


A new factor entering the picture is the President's decision to 
step up the military strength of the Nation in the face of the Berlin crisis. 
4 , The Kennedy administration is reported to be studying plans to revive 
(Bill economic controls as a part of the over-all preparedness program. Con- 
trols could take many forms but would most likely include prices, wages 
and credit. Whether these are to be stand-by controls has not yet been 

determined. 


Right now, it is anybody's guess as to whether S. 1740 will be 
reported favorably out of the Subcommittee and subsequently passed 
by the Senate. To paraphrase Shakespeare, ‘“To state or not to state 

. . that is the question!” 


LS When A loki 


\Executive Vice President 
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Qstable “iotine Se 


e Bernard M. Baruch: “Try as we may, 
none of us can be free of conflict and 
woe. Even the greatest men have had 
to accept disappointments as their daily 
bread. . . . The art of living lies less in 
eliminating our troubles than in growing 
with them. Man and society must grow 
together. Each individual's efforts to dis- 
cipline himself must be matched by so- 
ciety’s struggles to enforce the rules of 
law and of justice under the law.” 


e D. Carl Yoder: 
“Seven things I have tried: 

Laughing at difficulties, and found them 
disappearing. 

Attempting heavy responsibilities, and 
found them growing lighter. 


Facing a bad situation, and found it 
clearing up. 

Telling the truth, and found it the easiest 
way out, 


Doing an honest day’s work, and found 
it the most rewarding. 


Believing men honest, and found them 
living up to expectation. 


Trusting God each day, and found Him 
surprising me with His goodness.” 


eA Chinese proverb says: “ ‘If 
you plan for a year, plant grain; 
if you plan for ten years, plant a 
tree; if you plan for a hundred 
years, plant men.” Why not plan 
for all three, and grow grain and 
trees—and men?” 


@ Sir James Dware: “Minds are like para- 
chutes—they only function when open.” 


e “It is said that while Leonardo Da 
Vinci was creating The Last Supper, he 
would stand for t1»o hours or more, just 
looking at his work. He would view it 
from different perspectives, in different 
lights, He would carry the unfinished 
painting in his mind, letting his subcon- 
scious work on it, while he was away 
from it. Often the master painter would 
rush through the streets, mount the scaf- 
fold, add just a touch or two, and rush 
away again. But each touch was the 
touch of genius.” 


e Irving Boroff, High Points: “A 
wise man can give directions 
without taking his hands out of 
his pockets.” 


e Alfred E. Smith: “Regulation is expen- 
sive. It is bureaucratic and once estab- 
lished it expands; it paralyzes private 
initiative without offering constructive 
leadership.” 
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e Alex Dreier: “Most of our suspicions of 
others are derived from knowledge of 
ourselves.” 


@ Marshall Field: “Good will is 
the one and only asset that com- 
petition cannot undersell nor de- 
stroy.” 


e Martin Vanbee: Learn from the mis- 
takes of others—you can't live long 
enough to make them all yourself.” 


e Henry Ford: “Business is never so 
healthy as when, like a chicken, it must 
do a certain amount of scratching for 
what it gets.” 





Philosopher's 
Corner 


“Our life is what 
our thoughts 
make it.” 


t 


—MARCUS AURELIus (A.D. 121-180) 











e F. W. Woolworth: “I am the 
world’s worst salesman, therefore 
I must make it easy for people to 
buy.” 


e Herodotus (484-424 B.c.): “Neither 
snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor darkness, 
are permitted to obstruct their speed.” 


e Petronius (Ist Century a.v.): “ 
wet our whistles.” 


e Voltaire: “A long dispute means 
that both parties are wrong.” 


e@ Oscar Wilde: “Women are never dis- 
armed by compliments; men always are.” 


e Yardstick for Success: “A man who is 
a success never has to prove it. The rea- 
son why spectacular spenders throw their 
money around so conspicuously is be- 
cause they are trying to prove to others 
—and to themselves—that they are suc- 
cessful. What they are really demon- 
strating is their spiritual poverty. Suc- 
cess—the real, not the flashy kind—can 
never be measured by bank balances; 
money measures only prosperity. Suc- 
cess is a matter of character!” 


“Money is nice to have (we imagine!) 
but if in getting it you grow greedy, if 
you push people around, if you rub your 
mental hands when you think of the 
advantages you are shrewd enough to 
seize, if in your getting you forget that 
other persons have rights, too—then you 
are not a success—no matter how fat 
your bank account is or how well your 
wife looks in mink. You're a failure— 
and probably an obnoxious one at that! 
You may think you have friends, but you 
haven't; only your money has!” 


e@ John Wesley’s motto: 


“Do all the good you can, 
By all the means you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
In all the places you can, 
At all the times you can, 
To all the people you can, 


As long as ever you can.” 


e Robert Louis Stevenson: “Wherever we 
are, it is but a stage on the way to some- 
where else, and whatever we do, however 
well we do it, it is only a preparation to 
do something else that shall be different.” 


e Anon: “Anyone who thinks by the inch 
and talks by the yard ought to be moved 
by the foot.” 





A Text... 


What is your favorite text? 





‘He that dwelleth in the secret place of the 
most High shall abide under the shadow of 
the Almighty.” 


Psalms 91:1 











Inexpensive and Effective Stickers 


Past Duel SB Charge accounts 


Immediate payment are due and payable 


of this account is when bill is rendered. They are 
necessary to protect past due if not paid within 30 days. 


your credit record. 


C-5 Black on White 





ALL BILLS 
PROMPTLY 





will 








PLEASE { 


Now that we've reminded you, 
an early remittance 


be appreciated. 
THANK YOU! 








C-18 Black and Biue on Yellow 


C-19 Orange and Black on White 





SS 
your bills voor 


CREDIT 


; dit 
in full today so your credi RECORD 


will be good tomorrow. 





By the way you pay 


you write your own 


record in the files of 


the Credit Burear 





C-4 Black on Yellow 





- ant \T 10 DAy 


NOW... that we 


have reminded you, 


BP RL ES 
iM yes a check -- Please / 
Rey MANY THANKS ! 











THE BASIS OF CREDIT REPORT 


5s used Dy credito 
ployers to judge the trustworth 


ness.of individuals 


This account 1s 
past due. 


Just a Reminder 
Paying bills promptly 
builds @ good credit 


record 


C-22 Dark Blue on White 
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C-20 Black and Yellow on White 


1,000 4.00 
1,000 ( assorted in lots of 100 only ) 4.50 


Stickers on this page are shown ac- 
tual size and are printed on high gloss 
gummed paper. 

Write today for free sample kit 
showing full line of stickers and 
inserts. 


Past Due! 


May we have your 
check? 


C-23 Green on White 


You Don't Owe -=>>. 
Us a Cent! lg 


w 


Ze 
A: 


R-8 Orange on White 


ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 


>» 


) 








- erecene 
BR.E } ENE 


S13 NO.FiRst eT. and Effective Stickers 


ANN ARBOR,MICH. 


PRICELESS CREDIT 
RECORDS ARE BUILT 
OY .+.- 


, of your account is solicited in BOTH ARE 


the same courteous manner as / 
your patronage. ppreciated | 


C-26 Blue on White 


s 
EM. IT MAY AFFECT YOUR CREDIT RECORD 
CUAeO TOUR CREOIT BY 


PAYING ALL BILLS 


C-27 Blue on Yellow 31 Black and Red on White 


These stickers are shown Wr PRICES 
actual size and are printed 500 


on high gloss gummed paper. 
1,000 . 


ple kit showing full line of 
3 ‘ of 100 only) 
stickers and inserts. , 
Postage is extra 
C-32 Blue and Green on White 





Write today for free sam- sm 
\ Ay 1,000 ( Assorted in lots 
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